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*¢ Yet think not that the wretch who finds a flaw, 
To baffle Justice and elude the Law, 
Unpunished lives; he pays atonement due; 
bach hour his malefactions rise to view. 
Vengeance, move fierce than engines, racks, and wheels, 
Unseen, unheard, his mangled bosom feels. 
What greater curse can earth or heayen devise, 
Than this, who, self-condemned, in torture lies ? 
From agony of mind who knows no rest, 

But bears his own accuser in his breast = 
He leaves, at Jength, this Jesson to mankind ; 
* Eternal Justice is not lame nor blind,” 
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Scotch Reform; Considered, with reference to the Plan, pre- 
sed in the late Parliament, for the Regulation of the 
Courts, and the administration of Justice in Scotland: with 
Illustrations from English Non-Reform: in the course of 
which divers Imperfections, Abuses, and Corruptions, int 
administration of Justice, with their Causes, are now, for 
the first time, brought to light. Ina Series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, &c. &c. &c. with 
Tables, in which the principal causes of factitrous complication, 
delay, vexation, and expence, are distingnished from such as 
are natural and unavoidable. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
pp- 100. 8vo. 6s. Ridgway. London, 18038. 


HE time has not been long since philosophers, after the 

developement of the most abstruse paris of science, 
aud discoveries which have iunmortalized those who were 
concerned in them, first began to direct their attention to the 
civil and political situation of man. The writers of antie 
quity had indeed taught that slavery palsied the genius of 
nations, and that for a state to be pre-eminent in arts and in 
wins its constituuon must be free. These writers however, 
from prejudices too rooted to be altogether false, and yet tog 
litle questioned to be true in the extent, seemed not Lo place 
sufficient stress on the importance of well-balanced laws, 
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1i4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and to rely with too much fondness on the anarchy of the 
multitude. and the despotism of its numbers. The states in 
which they resided being democratical were warlike, and little 
able or willing to cultivate the arts of peace; nor was it con- 
sidered that commerce, whilst it renders men less disposed to 
contention abroad; and promotes justice in their intercourse 
one with the other, in reality makes us better neighbours and 
more virtuous citizens. Soon however as the inroads of Bar- 
barians had given a new government to Europe, and the dis- 
covery of another hemisphere opened a greater mart to her 
industry, it was discovered that Peace was more advantageous 
to states than Bloodshed, and wars of mere ambition were 
rarely waged. But the Statesman, whilst he saw the necessi- 
ty of laws for the preservation of that faith on which the com- 
mercial transactions of individuals depend, relied too much 
on their efficacy and on their strength. Those Jaws which 
ought to have been few, simple, and perspicuous, became un- 
necessarily complicated, and it was forgotten that amongst 
various and perhaps discordant statutes obedience was a duty 
of a nature too difficult to be practised by the bulk of the 
People. Various difficulties were encountered in states and 
various disadvantages felt, till the more enlightened excited 
by an emulation which was augmented by the immediate ur- 
gencies of circumstances coutended in investigating the evil 
and in pointing out the remedy. It was perceived that had 
there existed a nation with which the principles of our na- 
ture were suffered to develop themselves without any undue 
interference of the legislator to check or thwart them, its 


progress in arts and in science must have been greater than 


in any government of the world. Each individual, un- 
checked in his pursuits, would have followed the plans most 
congenial to his taste, his habits, or his genius; men unfet- 
tered by aristocratic notions of birth must have advanced to 
dignity those best calculated to support it: the whole society 
meliorated in condition, and improved in morals, would have 
been composed of subjects mutually contending with each 
other for their own benefit and for the improvement of their 
kind. True in the abstract as are these principles, it must not 
be supposed with their promoters that the present degraded 


state of society throughout the world proceeds from the 


Bigotry of Priesthood or from the Tyranny of Kings united 
in opposing the establishment of equal and pious laws. 

In vain would the Legislator promulgate the most whole- 
some statutes if the times, if the manners of the people were 
not prepared to receive them. In vain would he endeavour 
by sudden changes to render the luxurious temperate, to check 
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licentiousness, to dissipate superstition, to engraft refinement 
and morality on Barbarism and Vice. He would either, like 
Be Wit, in an honest cause, and, through the most refined 
patriotism, fall beneath the furv of a bigotted people, or be 
doomed, like Foscari, to lament, in exile, the departed vir- 
tues of his country. What legislator indeed would be bold 
enough to promulgate a code without there being previously 
excited in the people a belief of its excellency ? What peo- 
ple would be absurd enough to obey its enactments unless 
they deemed them calculated to promote their interests? 
With the mass of the community rests obedience: nor will 
they grant it without a certainty that it will tend to their imme- 
diate advantage, or a hope that it will benefit their posterity. 
If we wish not to screen offenders from public punishment; 
if we desire that the laws shall, in all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, be obeyed, we must be careful] to gain in their 
favour the prejudices of the people. Do we believe that the 
barbarism which we sce pervading the world in all its pro- 
vinces, and among its different inhabitants, proceeds from 
some defect in legislative systems ? we must likewise conclude 
that these were more or less systematized according to the 
opinions moral, religious, and political, of nations.—How 
then are legislators to blame if they gave those Jaws, and 
those only, for which their states were prepared; or, what is 
the same, if the various codes of different nations have been 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances under which those na- 
tions fell? How are monarchs faulty if their people have been 
in successive ages Barbarians? Or how are clergy to blame if 
in past times men were ignorant enough to be deceived by 
the arts of the worst of their Predecessors? It was neither 
owing to Priests nor to Kings that feudal subjugation spread 
its misery through Europe: nor was it by their means that 
the must base of mankind, veiling the worst of motives un- 
der the best of names, invoked the God of Mercy for the 
slaughter of his creatures, and devastated mankind whilst 
they pretended to enlighten it. It was through the gradual 
current of public opinion—throngh circumstances alone, that 
Europe was for so many ages involved in public warfare or 
struggling in domestic dissention. ‘The codes of nations are 
forced to be fitted to their conditions. The statutes of Euro- 
peans were barbarous because they themselves were uncivili- 
zed, and the publi¢ forms of their law rade and undefined 
with their public character. 

Unfortunately for human nature and the world, it is long 
before science is disseminated through the mass of a people, 
*r morality diffused. The faculties of states like those of 
Ile 
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individuals develop themselves but slowly, and knowledge 
is only gained by the slowness of time and by the pain of 
experience. Even the most experienced have only giver 
legislative systems, through tracing the defects which they 
have witnessed in different constitutions to the errors which 
produced them, and through carefully distinguishing between 
what is apparently and what is really beneficial, We may 
Jament then the past as well as the present barbarism in 
Europe, but, situated as Europe has been in the ages before 
as well as subsequent to the Christian dispensation, it seems 
to have been impossible by any legislative wisdom to prevent 
it. The nature of man must have been previously changed, 
and (what is absurd) enlightened maxims been promulgated 
and adopted, amid the wildest anarchy and the most profound 
Barbarism. 

All those, however, who exert themselves to diffuse more 
correct notions of legislation among the mass of the people, 
as laws are of primary importance to the happiness of man, 
deserve to be enumerated among the greatest benefactors to 
the species. Among these Mr. Bentham is very highly dis- 
tinguished, His correctness of judgment and his acuteness 
of thought have led him to examine minutely into the re- 
cesses of the existing legislative systems, to appreciate their 
merits, and to point out their defects. As, however, the lat- 
ter have considerably preponderated, and it is one of the pro- 
perties of a mind that dwells on faults to become heated and 
intemperate, there is a causticity of thought about this 
writer which shews itself on every occasion, The present 
work relates solely to the projected reform of the Scotch 
chambers of civil judicature, and yet, in an abstract investi- 
gation of abstract questions, he has dexterously contrived to 
attack one of the most learned and, certainly the most modest, 
men in his Majesty's councils. The Keeper of the great seal 
however is as much superior to his sneers as we are to notic- 
ing them: we shall therefore pass on to that part of the work 
as most worthy of attention which does Mr. Bentham the 
most credit. We shall here content curselves with the gene- 
ral principles as of more extensive utility, without adverting 
to the projected reform which gave birth to them. 

One of the great objects for which the social union it- 
self was eflected is the promotion of Justice between man 
and man. Wherever this is facilitated although the nation 
be not politically free, it is yet certain of good order and 
Happiness. ‘The civil rights of individuals then can never 
be guarded with too much caution or strictness, and that 
legislation is defective that renders it the interest of any 
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class of the citizens, if they be violated, to delay their re. 
establishment. What then shall we say of the numerous 
technical proceedings in our law so pregnant with profit to 
Judges, Counsellors, Special Pleaders and those of the infe- 
rior orders of the profession, and so full of vexation and de- 
lay in their just rights to Suitors ?>—The technical part of the 
Jaw has chiefly proceeded from men professing that science, 
and we may assure ourselves that they have regarded in its 
formation not the interests of their clients but their own. 
What are the various written forms of rebutters and surrebut- 
ters and other minor parts of the “ fee gathering system” 
but so many defiles that increase the protits of the legal pracs 
titioners but delay Justice? Worse than this, injustice, being 

atronized by the tediousness of these proceedings and the 
indecision of the Judges consequent on them, is indirectly 
promoted.— ‘The most natural mode of proceeding in Law as 
in all other sciences is the best. Let the debtor and the 
creditor each be summoned to appear betore the Judge: in 
a well regulated family, if one Servant or Child preter an ac- 
cusation against another this is the line of proceeding usually 
adopted: let the creditor assert the amount of the debt, and 
the debtor either by his witnesses or by himself or by his 
Lawyer deny or diminish or destroy the charge. The Sedge 
may then in a summary manner pronounce sentence and re- 
store to either his just rights. 

It will be observed that in this concise mode of conducting 
a civil trial, we have made no mention of that usual topic 
of declamation among English Lawyers—a Jury. In criminal 
prosecutions, backed as they are by the whole weight and in- 
fluence of the crown, and sometimes undertaken for oppres- 
sive ends, the trial by Jury may well be considered as the 
most invaluable privilege of Englishmen. 

But where the contention is between Subject and Subject 
the reason of its foundation ceases, and if (as is the case) it 
promotes delay, it becomes absolute bigotry to retain it.— 
One purpose it may indeed serve, although that in some de- 
gree presupposes the prejudices we are now combating; it 
affords additional security to one or the other of the suitors 
that Justice will be impartially administered.—In this case 
let it be granted if required im the manner of an Appeal. 
Thus all the benefit arising from Jury trial will be gained, 
and none of its disadvantages encountered, and besides a 
variety of cases may be adjudged which it is impracticable 
at present to bring under its controul. Numerous are the 
causes that receive their decision from arbitrators, in some in- 
stances withoud litigation, in others after litigation, in the re- 
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gular mode. ‘‘ Whenever this happens the mass of evidence 
1s not untrequently of such a bulk as to be incapable of be- 
ing delivered in less time than several days, perhaps even 
weeks.” Jury trial in this case may really be said to be 
“ prudentially impracticable.” Again many are the causes 
which in defiance of our present forms it is highly ineligible 
to bring before a jury. Such are those that require time for 
consideration, and which (as the same jury cannot resume tts 
sittings) would inevitably be transferred to some other twelve 
at some other time, with an equal chance of another refer- 
ence —This indeed occasionally happens in our courts of jus- 
tice, and the delay, vexation, an expence which it occa- 
sious to suitors, are incalculable. Moreover, for want of its 
being taken at an earlier period much of the evidence, which 
but for this second trial would have been obtained, is in all 
probability lost: its “ freshness” at any rate impaired: time 
given for collusion, evasion, and fraud. 

The mode adopted in our courts of Justice of receiving 
testimony is a consequence of the Trial by Jury, and should 
be altered or changed with its retrenchment or rejection. It 
was discovered by the fee-gathering tribe that whilst the re- 
jection of the testimony most interested in the suite tended 
to promote its length and their profits, the variety of wit- 
nesses requisite to expedite the proof would afford extertain- 
ment for Man and Horse. ‘The persons however who are 
principals in and therefore most privy to the transaction, are 
surely the best competent to testify it. If it be said that 
they are interested in the suit and, on that account, always 
to be suspected, collateral evidence pe be allowed to fortify 
their testimony; butas this is at best only a secondary species 
of evidence it should only be called in to aid the first. 
The English law of Evidence is so radically defective in civil 
cases that the lawyers themselves are forced daily in practice 
to modify and alter it. Why not at once adopt new princi- 
ples if the old are shewn to be faulty, and if the corrections 
daily made in them by Judges are precedents dangerous to 


our Laws and our Liberties.—The greater the number of 


courts of civil judicature, the greater the competition among 
those who attend them, and the better will the rights of the 
suitors be promoted. Let each court however possess but a 
single judge. SVhere responsibility is shared it is diminished, 
as each is willing to thrust off on his partner the blame which 
belongs to himself.—-Add to this that men possessing nearly 
the same learning, and trained up to a litigious profession, 
are little likely to yield in opinion one to the other, where 
there is a question which may admit of a contest. The con- 
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sequences are vexation, delay, and expense, to those who 
seek their just demands ;—triumph, and self-gratification to 
those who have denied them. 

All this reasoning may appear just and correct in the ab- 
stract, but it will be said by those who think little, and care 
not to examine whit they have not experienced, that it is not 
proved decisive by practice.—Such inen, whilst they demand 
practice or experience for every thing with which they are 
unacquainted, meanly reject every species of reform. All 
that is at present excellent in science or in art, ust origin- 
ally have been new, and experience presupposes former ig- 
norance. ‘To reject a system or theory merely because it is 
untried is to destroy the end of experience itself—which 
whilst it leads us to the detection of ancient errors, prompts 
us to the discovery of new truths, ‘The arguimerts uieeven 
of our Author will be the best answer to these Champions of 
Absurdity.—Let the enemies of reform know that the plan 
he proposes for the amendment of our civil courts of Justice 
has tor years been carried into effect in our courts of Conscience, 
~—In Edinburgh the causes tried by courts similar in their 
proceedings to these amount yearly to 59,540: the causes 
tried by the other courts to 4,550. Mr. Bentham answersa 
supposed objection urged against this system, that the atten- 
dance will occasion vexation to ihe parties of the suit, by 
asking 

1. * The vexation which you Grudge not to impose on 59,540 
Persons shall you grudge the imposing it on 4,550?” 

2. ** The vexation which does not preponderate against the ad- 
vantage 1n so many other shapes where the value at stake is no 
more than £5 (the sum which is the limit of the Jurisdiction of the 
Scotch Small debt courts) shall it preponderate where the value at 
stake is 10, 100, 1000 times as much ?” 

3. “ The vexation which you never grudge imposing upon a 
man where the cause he is to attend upon is one in which he bas 
no concern (I speak of extraneous witnesses) shall you grudge the 
imposing it upon him where the cause is his own ?” 

4. “* Thus the matter would stand between one man in the cha- 
racter of a party, aud another man in the character of a witness, 
But who does not know that frequently the appearance of a sin- 
gle man in the character of a party, will save the appearance of 
any number of wen in the chyracter of witnesses?” 

5. * The vexation attached under natural procedure te the per- 
sonal attendance of a party before the Judge is less than that pore 
tion alone of the ve: ation attached to Technical Procedure, which 
consisis in the attendance necessary to be paid to his owa Lawyers,” 

6. * Vain aud geoundiess wii be seen to be every use that can 
be made of the article of vexatiou im the character of an objection 
to natural as opposed to technical procedure, when it is cousidered 
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that of the vexation attached to litigation m general, and in pare 
ticular of the portion attached to the attendance of parties, little 
less than the whole was factitious, the produce of the industry of 
learned judges made in conjunction with suitors whose interest it 
was to delay Justice.” 


As we have extended this article to a length greater than 
some of our readers may think necessary, we shall hasten to 
a conclusion with thanking Mr. Bentham for the instruction 
he has afforded us. We came to this subject with prejudices 
strong and rooted, he has removed them. We deemed the 
English civil trial with all its appendages of four judges half 
a dozen witnesses and twelve jurymen tke best that could be 
devised for the promotion of Justice.—He has shewn us that 
it is faulty, and we acknowledge its errors.-We are tar how- 
ever from thinking that Mr. Bentham’s Book will prodace 
this effect on the public at large, as so great is its negligence 
in point of style and arrangement, that tt seems to have been 
written with the intention of not being read.—We have heré 
indeed as iu his other works a lamentable proof of the insuf- 
ficiéncy of human Genius; and we cannot but regret that a 
writer who possesses vigour and acuteness of mind sufhcient 
to throw new lights on the most abstruse science, and toinstruct 
the world, should lessen the value of his labours by the want 
of style im communicating them. We do not indeed agree 
with the orator in ‘Thucyides, 0%, re yap yres, xas un cadas WEES, 
” 1oy 8s “as JAN sveIuunOn But we Can assure our readers thut were 
it not for the instruction we guined from these pages we 
should have reviewed with more pleasure even the cumberous 
quartos of some of our modern tourists, or the doleful adven- 
tures of others. 
= = pt 
Lhe Ltinerary of Archbishop Baldwin, &c. by Sir Richard 

Colt Hoare, Bart. 
{Continued from page 19.] 

THE Second Volume of this interesting work includes 
Book IL of the ltinerary, the Description of Wates, by Gi- 
Faldus, with annotations by his Editor, and a Supplement of 
78 pages, * the objeet of which,” Sir Richard inforins us, 
“is to render the ttiderars of Giraldus an usetul guide to 
the modern traveller through the Principality, by describing 
those places, which from the nature of his tour he was ne- 
cessarily obliged to omit.” This Supplement also contains 
an Essay on the “ Progress of Architecture, trom a period 
nearly coeval with the Conqueror to the sixteenth century, 
allustvated by a series of designs taken from existing rémains 
wa South Wales, and arranged systematically ;” togethet 
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with a List of Books relating to Wales, and comprehending 
between seventy and eighty. 4 come naga 

The historical notices of Menevia, or St. David’s, given by 
Giraldus, are much extended by his annotator, who in one 
of his notes informs us trom the ‘Cambrian Biography,’ that 
Dewi, or St. David, has been dignified with the title of Pa- 
tron Saint of Wales, in consequence of the romances of the 
Middle Ages, which created the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, but that “ this rank is hardly known among the 
people of the Principality, being a title diffused among them 
from England in modern times. The writer of this account” 
fMr. Owen, Editor of the Welsh Dictionary, and the My- 
vyrian Archaiology| “ never heard of such a Patron S: tint, nor 
of the leek as his symbol, until he became acquainted there- 
with in London.”—What would our old friend Fluellin have 
said to this? Would he not have called it ‘a most contagi~ 
ous treason, look you, as you shall desire ina suiminer ’s day; 
and have rendered ‘ plows, for its payment?” Not that we 
question Mr, Owen’s veracity, as to his having never heard, 
whilst in his own country, of St. David being the Patron 
Saint of Wales, or of his having the leek for a “symbol, but 
that we think the sphere of his information in this instance 
must have been too closely circumscribed for us to adinit his 
authority to be decisive. The words which our Immortal Dra- 
matist has put into the mouth of Fluellin, where the latter is 
speaking to the § Fifth Harry’ about the “ prave pattle” of 
Cressy, and the “ plack Prince of Wales,” are most cer- 
tainly drawn from the “ Chronicles” of the times, and we 
shall therefore take the liberty of quoting the m, as evidence 
that St. David and his leek have been kuown in Wales, far 
longer, very fur longer, than the recent period intimated in 
the above citation. It should be premised, that the Genoese 
Bowmen who led the attack at the battle of Cressy, were 
principally discomfited by the Archers who formed the van- 
guard of the Black Prince’s aruly, and among whom was a 
considerable body of natives of Wales. 

Flu. ** If your Majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
did goot service in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks 
in their Monmouth caps; which your Majesty knows, to this hour 
is an honourable padye of the service: and, Ido believe your Mu- 
jesty takes no scorn to wear the leck upon St. Tavy’s day. 


Kt. Hen. “ I wear it for a memorable honour :— 
For Tam Welsh, you know, good countryiman.”* 


Hen. V. Act IV. Scene VII. 


ie 





* Giraldas, when speaking of Merionythshire, in his Descrip- 
tien ef Wales, Book 1. Chap. VIL. states, that « The natives of 
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The account of the Cathedral of St. David, with its vari- 
ous appendages, is curious; but we carnot subscribe to Sir 
Richard's hyperbolical compliment in calling it “ the Pal- 
myra of Saxon antiquity!” ‘The contrast of its bleak and 
dreary situation, with the exquisite taste, and exahed archi- 
tectural science, displayed by no inconsiders ie portion of 
the ecclesiastical buildings, has unquestionabiy, a most im- 
pressive effect; yet the palm of a Palmyra wnust not be 
awarded to Menevia; In the Catholic ages, St. David's was 
famous jor pilgrimages, and William the Norman, Henry 
the Second, and Edward the First with his beloved Eleanor, 
are all recorded to have made their offerings at its shrine. 
Browne Willis says, that the offering money was so abun- 
dant, that it was “divided in the © hapter-house weekly 
by dishfulls, the quanti ty being so great as not to allow 
leisure to tell it.” Whilst thus employed, the monks 
might have exelaimed with Horace, Laborum dulce lenimen. 
—The impropriety of describing St. David’s Cathedral as of 
Saxon architecture, when it is admitted to have been re-built 
about the year 1180, we shall recur to in proceeding. Ed- 
mend, Earl of Richmond, father to Henry VII, was buried 
here, together with the illustrious Prince Rhys, and many 
other personages of rank and dignity ; but most of their tombs 
are sadly mutilated. 

In the second chapter, Giraldus, whose passion for the 
marvellous has been already noticed, and whom Godwin in 
his Catalogue of Bishops has ironically characterized as “ a 
little tow credulous in believing | incredible reports, and no less 
favish in delivering them,” has scarcely related any thing 
but tales of wonder, One of these we. shall transcribe for 
the sake of the historical note attached to it by Sir Richard, 
on the phrase, assuming the Cross. 

‘* Another woman at Aberteivi, of a very different way of thmk- 
ig, held her husband fast by his cloak and girdle, and publicly 
aii andaciously prevented him from going to the Archbishop to 

take the Cross; but three nights afi erwards, she heard a terrible 
voice, saying, * Thou hast taken away my servant from me, there- 
fore what thou most lovest shall be taken away from thee.” On 
ber relating this vision to her husband, they were struck with mu- 
tual terror and amazement; and on falling to sleep again, she 
unhappily overlaid her little boy, whom, with more affection than 


_—-— —-- - _ 








that ‘part of Wales excel in the use of long lances, as those of 
Monmouthshire are distinguished for their management of the bow.” 
flow well does this corre spond with the * goot service ” which, as 


Fluellin says, was performed by his countrymen at the battle of 
Cressy! 
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prudence, she had taken to bed with her. The husband relating 
to the Bishop of the Diocese both the vision and its fatal predice- 
tion, took the Cross, which his wife spontaneously sewed on her 
husband’s arm.”’* p. 38. 


Sir Richard speaking of the Druidical Antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Nevern, in his annotations to this chap- 
ter, says, “ The Cromlech, or Temple at Pentre Evan sur- 
passes in size and height any | have yet seen in Wales, or 
indeed in England, Stonehenge and Abury excepted.” 
Surely our author cannot be so unacquainted with the dis- 
tinction between a Cromlech and a Temple as this passage 
would seem to intimate! We know of no Cromlech either 
at Stonehenge or Abury, though there is a very fine one 
within a few miles of the Jatter place, on Marlborough 
Downs.—Was not the ‘ Johannes Bradshaw, Arm.’ who died 
in May, 15988, and to whose menory a stone tablet has becn 
erected in the little Church at St. Dogmael’s, an ancestor of 
the famous President Bradshaw, of Regicide notoriety, who 
was born at Marple Hall in Cheshire? 

In describing the beautiful river Teivi, Giraldus mentions 
it as abounding with salmon, and also, as the only river ei- 
ther in Wales or England “ which has beavers.” iis ani- 
mal, called Lostlydan, or Broad-tail, in Welsh, is mentioned 
in the laws of Howel Dha, but was even then of such ex- 
treme rarity, that its skin was valued at the ‘exorbitanc price 
of one hundred and twenty pence; when the skins of the 
stag, wolf, fox, and otter, were valued only at cig t pence 


. 





* « The origin of assunring the Cross may he derived from the 
Council of Clermont, in 1095, when those religious enthusiasts, 
who undertook the expedition to the Holy Land, had the Cioss 
sewed on their garments: * Crucem assumere dicebantur, gui ad 
sacra bella pro‘ecturi crucis symbolum pal iis suis assuebant et al- 
figebant, in signum votive illius expeditionis, cujus originem 
Concilio Claromontano sub Urbano II. ad-cribunt scriptores om- 
nes Rerum Elierosol. et alti passim.’ Ut was either woven in gold 
or silk, or made with cloth, aud generally sewed on the night 
shoulder; but in the celebrated Crusade undertaken in the year 
1188, by Philip King of France, and Henry the Second of Eng- 
land, and which gave rise to this Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin 
through Wales, the different Sovereigns distinguished their own 
subjects by varying the colours of their respective insignia. In 
the first Crusade all were ved; but in this the French alove pre- 
served that colour, whilst the English were distinguished by white, 
and the Flemings by green Crosses. Some zealots carned their 
zeal so far as to imprint the figure of the Cross on their skin with 
a red-hot iron, and thus perpetuated the holy mark.” Jhid. 
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each, the white weasel at twelve pence, and the marten at 
twenty-four pence.” The natural history of the Beaver js 
thas given by Giraldus: it furnishes another proof of his love 
of the wonderful. 


* The Beavers, in order to construct their castles in the middle 
of rivers, make use of the animals of their own species instead of 
carts, who, by a wonderful mode of carriage, convey the trees 
from the woods to the rivers. Some of them obeying the dictates 
of nature, receive on their bellies the logs of wood cut off by their 
associates, which they hold tight with their feet, and thos with 
transverse pteces placed in their mouths, are drawn along back- 
wards, with their cargo, by other beavers, who fasten themselves 
with their teeth to the raft. The moles use a similar artifice in 
clearing out the dirt from the cavities they form by scraping. In 
some deep and still corner of the river, the beavers use such skill 
in the construction of their habitations, that not a drop of water 
can penetrate, or the force of storms shake them ; nor do they fear 
any violence but that of mankind, nor even that, unless well arw- 
ed: they entwine the branches of willows with other wood, and 
different kind of leaves, te the usual height of the water, and hav- 
mg made within side a communication from floor to floor, they 
elevate a kind of stage or scaffold, from which they may observe 
and watch the rising of the waters. In the course of time, their 
habitations bear the appearance of a grove of wiilow trees, rude 
and natural without, but artfully constricted within. This ani- 
mal can remain in or under water at its pleasure, like the frog or 
seal, who shew, by the smoothness or roughness of their skins, the 
flux and reflux of the sea; these three animals therefore, live in- 
differently under the water, or in the gir, and have short legs, 
broad bodies, stabbed tails, and resemble the mole in their cor- 
poral shape. It is worthy of remark, that the beaver has but four 
teeth, two above, and two below, ‘isin are broad and sharp, 
hike a carpenter’s axe, and as such he uses them. They make ex+ 
cavations and dry hiding-places in the banks near their dwellings, 
and when they hear the stroke of the hunter, who with sh: arp p ‘oles 
endeayonrs to penetrate them, they fly as soon as possible to the 
defence of thetr castle, having first blown out the water ‘from the 
entrance of the hole, and rendered it foul and muddy by scraping 
the earth, in order hae artfully to elude the stratagems of the 
well armed hunter, who is wate ‘hing tleem from the opposite banks 
of the river. When the beaver finds he cannot save himself frown 
the pursuit of the dogs who follow him, that he may ransom his 
body by the sacrifice of a part, he throws away that, which by na- 
tural instinct he knows to be the object sought Soe. and in the 
sight of the hunter eastrates himself, from which circumstance he 
has gained the name of Castor: and if by chance the dogs should 

chase an animal which had been previously castrated, he has the 
sayracity te run to an elevated spot, and there lifting up his leg, 
shews the hunter that the object of his pursuit is gone. Cicers 
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speaking of them says, ‘ They ransom themselves by that part of the 
body, for which ors are chiefly sought after.” And Juvenal saya, 
* Qui se 

Reonchum j ipse facit, cupiens evadere damno 

Testiculi.’ 
And Saint Bernard, 

‘ Prodit enim Castor proprio de corpore velox 
Reddere, quas sequitur hostis avarus opes.’ 


Thas, therefore, in order to preserve his skin, which is sought af. 
ter in the west, and the medicinal part of his body, which 1s co- 
veted in the east, although he cannot save himself entirely, yet by 
a wonderful instinct and. sagacity he endeayours to avoid the stra- 
tagems of his pursuers. The beavers have broad short tails, thick 
like the palm of a hand, which they use as a rudder in swimming; 
and although the rest of their body is hairy, this part, like that of 
seuls, is without hair and smooth: upon which account, in Ger- 

many and the arctic regious, where beavers abound, great and re- 
ligious persons in times of fasting eat the tails of this tish-like 
animal, as having both the taste and colour of fish.” p. 49—51. 





The annotations to Chap. [V. contain a particular account 
of the Cistercian Abbey of Strattlur, or Strata Florida, 
founded in 1164, by Rhys, Prince of South Wales, within 
a few miles of the source of the river Teivi. Of this Abbey, 
which was made the depositary of the national recerds, aud 
i which many Welsli princes and nobles were interred, there 
only remains one archway, of rich, but singular construction 
and scuipiure. The Chure h at Liande ‘wi Brevi, now woefully 
dilapidated, was built on the spot where St. David preached 
against the Pelagian heresy, and “ where the earth on which 
he stood raised itself under lim till it beeame:a hill, from 
whence his voice like a irumpet was clearly heard and under- 
stood by all, both near and afar off!” In Chap. VI. we 
meet with a pleasant remark by Archbishop Baldwin, who in 
answer to an observation, that the nightingale was never 
heard in this country, replied with a significant sinile, “The 
nightingale followed wise counsel, and never came into 
Wales; but we unwise counsel, who have penetrated and 
gone through it.” Chap. VII. and its annotations are chiefly 
taken up with an account of the Isle of Mona, o1 Anglesey: 
in Chap. VILL. are some particulars of Merlin Ambrosius, 
and of the singularly insulated rocky height, called Dinas 
Emrys, near Beddgelert, where Merlin * uttered his prophe- 
cies, and Vortigern is tr: aditionaliy said to have built a castle 
after his overthrow by the Saxons. Lin Chap. IX. is a de- 
scription of the mountains of Eryiri, or Snowdon, iu the high 
part of which, says Giraldus, are two Lake Sw orthy of notice; 
the one having “a floating il indinit,” and the other “ noted 
for a singular. miracle: it contains three sorts of fisii; eels, 
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trout, and perch, all of which have only one eye, the left 


? 


being wanting!” But “if the curious reader,” he continues, 
“ should demand of me the explanation of so extraordinary 
a circumstance, [ cannot presume to satisfy him.”—Sir Ri- 
chard mentions two lakes bearing the name of Llyn y Dy- 
warchen, or the Lake of the Sod; the first on the left of the 
road leading from Beddgelert to Caernarvon, and which still 
exhibits the ‘peculiarity of a floating island’ the other on 
the heights between Beddgelert and Festiniog, and supposed 
by Sir R. to be that alluded to by Giraldus. ** Mr, Pennant,” 
he remarks, “ but I know not from what authority, fixes the 
other Lake at Llyn y Cwn, or the Dog’s Pool, which according 
to Mr. Williams is the highest lake among these mountains.” 
Surely Pennant was not credulous enough to believe the tale 
of these three kinds of one-eyed monsters existing in the 
same waters! The annotations to Chap. X. include some 
curious particulars of Deganwy Castle, Conway or Conwy, 
Ruthlan, St. Asaph, and Basinwerk ; together with histori- 
cal notices of the three military expeditions of Henry the 
Second into Wales, in 1157, 1162, and 1165. In Sir Ri- 
chard’s notes to Chap. XI. is a full description of the Gwy- 
niad, a * white and insipid fish,’ not unlike a herring in shape 
and size, now hardly to be met with in any part of the Prin- 
cipality but the Lake of Bala, In Chap. AIL. under Powys, 
Giraldus says, “ In this third district of Wales, there are 
most excellent studs put apart for breeding, and deriving their 
origin trom some fine Spanish horses, which Richard de Be- 
lesme, Earl of Salisbury, brought into this country: on which 
account the horses sent from hence are remarkable for their 
majestic proportion, and astonishing fleetness.” At Shrews- 
bury, the Crusaders excommunicated Owen de Cyfeilioc, 
who ruled in Powys, “ because he alone, amongst the Welsh: 
Princes, did not come to meet the Archbishop with his peo- 
ple.” ‘This Prince was a man of a warlike and independent 
spirit, of a more fluid speech than any of his contemporaries, 
and conspicuous for the good management of his territory. 
He also cultivated the milder arts of Poetry, and was mucl 
distinguished by his convivial hospitality. “ The poems 
ascribed to him,” Sir Richard remarks, “ possess great spirit, 
and prove that he was, as Giraldus terms him, ‘ dingue dica- 
cis,” in its best sense. His poem of the Hirlas, (or Drinking 
Horn) which is an address to his cup-bearer, after the cele- 
brated battle fought at Maelor, A. D. 1165, against King 
Heury the Second, is on a princely subject, and has been 
treated by him in a princely manner. Like Baldwin, he also 
made the tour of Wales, not indeed to preach the crusade, 
but to cnjoy the festive conviviality of the British chieftains ; 
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and he has recorded this journey in another poem,” called 
the Circuits through Wales, Spirited translations of both these 
poems are given by Sir Richard; that of the Hirlas is avowed 
to be from the pen of his friend R, Fenton, Esq. of Fish- 
guard, in Pembrokeshire. 


‘“ From Shrewsbury, says Giraldus, “ in the opening of the 
thirteenth Chapter, ‘* we continued our journey towards Wenlock, 
by a narrow aud rugged way, called I\l-street, where in our time, 
a Jew travelling with the Archdeacon of the place, whose name 
was Sin ( Péché/, and the Dean, whose name was Devil (De ville/, 
towards Shrewsbury, hearing the Archdeacon say, that his arch- 
deaconry began at a place called Ill-street, and extended as far as 
Mal-pas, towards Chester, pleasantly told them, ‘* It would be a 
miracle, if his fate brought him safe out of a country, whose 
Archdeacon was Sin, whose Dean the Deri/; the entrance to his 
archdeaconry J/[-street, and its exit Bad-pass.”” p. 186. 

The Crusaders having returned to Hereford, Giraldus con- 
cludes his [tinerary with a ‘ description of Archbishop Bald- 
win;’ and informs us that, “ During this long and laudable 
legation, about three thousand men, well skilled in the use 
of arrows and lances, and versed in military matters, were 
signed with the Cross.” From the annotatious we learn, that 
Baldwin was a native of Exeter in Devonshire, and though 
descended from a low family, obtained the Archiepiscopal 
See of Canterbury through his abilities, and early attention 
to sacred and protane literature: he died in the Holy Land, 
in 1190. 

The ‘ Description of Wales’ is like the Itinerary, divided 
into two Books; the first containing eighteen, and the second 
ten Chapters. ‘The former are principally confined to the 
face and divisions of the country, and to the excellencies in 
the character, manners, and custom of the Welsh people ; 
the latter to “ those particulars in which they seem to trans- 
gress the line of virtue and commendation,” and to the best 
mode of overpowering them, and keeping them in subjection 
when conquered. The interesting nature of the following 
extracts must be our apology for their copiousness. 

** This nation is light and aétive, hardy rather than ftreng, and 
generally bred up to the ufe of arms; for not only the nobles, but 
all the people are trained to war, and when the trumpet founds 
the alarm, the hufhandman rufhes as eagerly from his plough as 
the courtier from his court: for here it is not found that, as in 
other places, 


* Agricolis labor actus in orbem,’ 
returns; for in the months of March and April only the foil is 


ploughed for oats, and twice in the fummer, and once in the win- 
ter for wheat. Almoft all the people live upon the produce of 
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their herds, with oats, milk, cheefe, and butter; eating fleth in 
larger proportions than bread; they y no attention to com- 
merce, fhipping, or manufactures, pA uffer no interruption but 
by martial exercifes: they anxioufly ftudy the defence of their 
country and their liberty ; for thefe they fight, for thefe they un- 
dergo hardfhips, and for thefe willingly facrifice their lives: they 
efteein jt a diigrace to die in bed, an honour to die in the field of 
battle, ufing the poets expreflion, 


‘ Procul hinc avertite pacem 

Nobilitas cum pace perit.’ 
Nobility perithes in time of peace, nor is it wonderful if it dege- 
nerates, for the anceftors of thefe men, the Aineade, rufhed to 
arms in the caufe of liberty. It is remarkable that thefe people 
though unarmed, dares [dare] attack an armed foe; the infantry 
defy the cavalry, and by their aétivity and courage generally prove 
victors.— 

‘‘ They make ufe of light arms, which do not impede their 
agility ; {mall breaft-plates, bundies of arrows, and long lances, 
helmets and fhields, and very rarely, greaves plated with iron: 
the higher clafs go to battle mounted on fwift and generous fteeds 
which their country produces; but the greater part of the people 
fight on foot to a difadvantage, on account of the marfhy nature 
of the foil. The horfemen, as their fituation or oceafion require, 
willingly ferve as infantry in attacking or retreating; and they 
either walk barefooted, or make wle of Ingh fhoes, roughly cone 
Rructed with untanned leather. In time of peace the young men 
by penetrating the deep recefles of the woods and climbing the 
tops of mountains, learn by nightly praétice to endure the fatigue 
by day ; and as they meditate on war during peace, they acquire 
the art of fighting by accufloming themfelves to the ufe of the 
lance, and by inuring theinfelves to hard exercife.— 

** Not addi¢ted to gluttony nor drunkennefs, this people who 
meur no expence in food or drefs, and whofe minds are always 
bent upon the defence of thew country, and on the means of 
plunder, are wholly employed iu the care of their horfes and fur- 
niture. Accufiomed to fatt from morning till evening, and trutt- 
ing to the care of Providence, they areata the whole day to 
budnefs, and in the evening partake of a moderate meal; and 
even if they have none, or only a very fcanty one, they patiently 
wait till the next evening; and veither deterred by cold nor hun- 
ger, they employ the dark and stormy nights in watching the hos- 
tile motions of their enemies, 

‘* No one of this nation ever begs, for the houses of all are 
common to all; and they consider liberality and hospitality 
ainongst the first virtues; so much does hospitality here rejoice in 
communication, that jt is neither offered nor requested by travel- 
lers, who on entering any house, only deliver up their arms. 
When water is offered to them, they suffer their feet to be 
wafhed they are received as guests; for the offer of water to wash 
the jeet, is with this nation an hospitable invitation: but if they 
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refuse the proffered service, they only -with for morning refresh- 
went, and not lodging. The young men move about in troops 
and families, under the direétion of a chosen leader; atiached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready to ftand forth in defence of 
their country, they have free admittance into every house as if it 
were their own. 

« Those who arrive in the morning are entertained till evening 
by the conversation of young women, and the music of the harp; 
for gach house has its young women and harps alloted to this pur~ 
pose. Two circumstances here deserve notice : that as no nation 
labours more under the vice of jealousy than the Irith, so none is 
more free from it than the Welsh ; and in each family the art of 
playing on the harp is held preferable to any other learning. In 
the evening, when no more guests are expected, the meal 1s pre= 
pared aecording to the number and dignity of the persons assem- 
bled, and according to the wealth of the family who entertains; 
the kitchen does not supply many difhes, nor high seasoned in« 
citements to eating: the house is not adorned with tables, cloths, 
and napkins; they ftudy nature more than splendour; for which 
reason, they place all the dishes together upon mats, with lar 
platters or trenchers fall of sweet herbs; they also make use of a 
thin and broad cake of bread baked every day, which in old write 
ings was called lagana*; and they sometimes add chopped meat 
with broth. Such tables were formerly used by the noble youth, 
from whom this naticn boafts its descent, and whose manners it 
still imitates, according to the words of the poet ; 


‘ Heu! mensas consumimus, inguit Julus.’ 


* While the family is engaged in waiting on the guests, the 
host and hostess tind up, paying unremitting attention to every 
thing, and take no food till all the company are satisfied ; that in 
case of any deficiency, it may fall upon them. A bed made of 
rushes, and covered with a coarse kind of cloth manufactured in 
the country, called brychant, is then placed along the side of the 
room, and they all in common lie down to sleep ; nor is their dress 
at night different from that by day, for at all seasons they defend 
themselves from the cold only by a thin cloak and waistcoat ; the 
fire continues to burn by night as well as by day, at their feet, 
and they receive much comfort from the natural heat of the per 





* « Bread, called /agana, was I suppose the sort of houschold 
bread or thin cake baked*on an iron plate, called a griddle 
(gradell), still common in Cermarthenfhire, and called bara lech 
and bara llechan, or griddle bread, from being so baked. Owen, 
Laganum, a fritter or pancake, baranyied, Lhuyd Archaiology.” 

“+ Brychan, in Uhuyd’s Archaiology and Cornish Grammar, is 
spelt bryccan and interpreted a blanket. In Bullet’s Celtic Dic 
tionary I also find this word brychan thus explained, and corres- 
ponding with the sense in which Giraldus has used it, viz. “ Natte 
de jone ot de puiile, ce sur quoi l'on se couche; drap rade sur 
lequel couchent les galloit, couverture de !it,” &e. 

NO. CXXIV, VOL. XXXI. l 
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sons lying near them: bunt when the under side begins to be tired 
with the hardness of the bed, or the upper one to sufier from cold, 
they immediately leap up, and go to the tire, which soon relieves 
them from both inconventencies; and then returning to their 
couch, expose alternately their sides to the cold, and to the 
hard bed. 

The men and women cut their hair close round to the ears and 
eyes. ‘The women, after the manner of the Parthians, cover 


their heads with a large white veil, folded together in the form of 


acrown. Both sexes exceed any other nation tn attention to their 
teeth, which they render like ivory, by constantly rubbing them 
with green hazle and a woollen cloth : for their better preservation 
they abftain from hot meats, and eat only such as are cold, warm, 
or temperate. “Che men shave all their beard except the whiskers. 
This cuftom is not recent, but was observed in ancient and re 
mote ages, as we find in the works of Julins Cyesar, who says, 
* The Britons shave every part of their body except their head 
and upper lip;’ and to render themselves more active, and avoid 
the fate of Absalom in their excursions through the woods, they 

are accustomed to cut even the hair from their heads; so that 
this nation more than any other shaves off all pilosity.”—P. oss 

—295, 

In his twelfth chapter Giraldus treats of the skill of the 
Welsh in music, rhetoric, and poetry. ‘* Lu their rhymed 
songs and set speeches,” he observes, ‘‘ they are so subtle 
and. ingenious, that they produce in their native tongue, 
ornaments of wonderful and exquisite invention both in the 
words and sentences; hence arise those poets whom they 

‘all bards, of whom you will find many in this pation en- 
dowed with the above faculty.” Sir Richard, in his anno- 
tations, bas entered at some length into the history of the 
bards, ‘and also inserted a pretty tuil account of the bardic 
system, from the communications of Mr. Owen ; who in- 
forms us that “ the system is still preserved as to the general 
principles within a small district of Glamorganshire, whilst 
it has become nearly unknown tu every other part of Wales 
for several aes 

The principles of the bards, says Mr. O. “ are clearly 
identitied among the first patriarchs of soiled and were 
extended to the farthest regions of India, in common with 
the western borders of Enrope ; and the agreement of sys- 
tem in those two extreme regions is astonishing, as might be 
illustrated by numerous facts; such as the exact ide ntity of 
character of the Indian Menu, andthe Meuu of the British 
Triads, and romantic tales. One of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of the Bardic System was the invention of an, oral 
record ; more certain than the art of writ ing itself, espe 
ally as it existed in its infancy, or perhaps at any vihes 
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period before the discovery of printing: for the bards re- 

uired that every branch of knowledge embraced by them 
should be committed to memory ; and this their disciples were 
obliged to do before they could be fully initiated into the 
Order ; and with a view of rendering them perfeet therein, 
nothing that appertained to the institution was allowed to 
be committed to writing. What they thus taught were [was] 
reduced into a peculiar kind of aphorisins, called Triads, 
from their comprehending three different articles classed to- 
gether according to the chracteristic analogy subsisting be- 
tween them ;” and these Triads embraced the leading points 
of theology, morality, science, and history. 


** Solemn conventions were held at certain seasons of the year, 
such asat the new and full moon ; but more particularly at the sol- 
stices and equinoxes, when the four principal meetings of the year 
took place for the promulgation of the maxims of the Bardic 
religion, and for other purposes. But there were other superior 
triennial meetings, which were great national assemblies, wherein 
were ratified such things as were proposed for their oral record. 
These conventions of every description took place within circles 
of unhewn stones, in the most public and convenient situations, 
asin the open plains in the county of Wilts, whereon the prin- 
ciple stone circle of the whole island wes raised, and of which 
Abury and Silbury-hill present, at this day, to our observation 
sone of its vast and wonderful remains. 

‘* The Institution consisted of three Orders: the Bards pro- 
per, the Druids, and the Ovates; and to each of these were 
attached pecuiiar pursuits and functions. The Order called the 
Bards was the predominant class, or that into which a!l the dis- 
ciples were initiated in the first instance: it was, in short, the 
privileged National College of the Britons, for on being admitted 
mto it, the members assumed either one or the other of the 
three classes, as their inclination or intereft directed them. To 
this primary order appertained the perpetuation of the privileges 
and customs of the System, and also of the civil and moral insti- 
tutes and learning. If a Bard assumed the character of a Druid, 
he had to perform the functions of the Priesthood, and as there 
was a priest or Druid in every community, and the greatest in 
fluence was attached to him, this was the class into which the great- 
est number of the Bards were necessarily entered. The Ovates were 
such of the Bards as cultivated particular arts or sciences: there~ 
fore it was the order to which belonged artists and mechanics of 
every description; and this was the only character in which the 
Bards were permitted to hold private meetings: in performing the 
functions of the other classes they were obliged to assemble, as 
they expressed it, ¢ in the eye of light, and in the face of the 
sun.’ Each of these three Orders wore an appropriate dress, 
That of the primary Order, or the Bards in general, was of sky 
blue, emblematic of light or truth, and of peace; white as a 
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mark of purity and holiness, was appropriated to the Druids 
The Ovates wore green, thus denominuting that the earth was the 
object of their pursuits. 

* The fundamental object and principle of the Bardic System 
were, the gearch after truth, and a mght adherence to justice and 
peace. Their idea with respect to the moral government of the 
world was, that life was gradually increasing in perfection, that 
therefore truth and justice were advancing therewith: so that the 
Bards looked for a period when those attributes should predomi- 
nate over the principles of evil and devastation ; that when that 
period arrived, man would beg to make rapid approaches to- 
wards that perfection which his state was capable of undergoing; 
and then on the consummation of such an event, the design of 
this terrestrial world was answered, and it would be changed tuto 
another state by fire. The theology of the Bards was shortly this : 
they believed in the exiftence of one Supreme Being, of whom 
they reasoned, that he could not be material, and that what was 
not matter, must be God. The soul was considered to be a lapsed 
intelligence, and the punishment it was susceptible of, was a total 
privation of knowledge; and the possession of that knowledge was 
deemed essentially to imply happiness. To effect this punishment 
and the destruction of will, the soul was cast into Anoon, the ex- 
tremity of which was the lowest point of existence; and to regain 
its foriner state, it must pass through all the mtermediate modes 
of existence : for such a purpose they say, God erected this and 
other innumerable worlds; that is, for the progression of intelli- 
gences through all the modes of being, approximating eternally 
towards himself.” P. 308—314., 

Such were the principal points ef the Bardic System, as 
it existed in its purity ; but it afterwards became corrupted: 
“‘ the rank weeds of superstition were sown for the sake of 
power, and they grew luxuriantly in a field originally cul- 
tivated to yield more wholesome fruit.” The knowledge of 
the great Huon, or Supreme Being, was preserved in the hiero- 
glyphics or emblems of his different attributes, so that the 

srovelling minds of the multitude often sought not beyond 
pe representations, for the objects of worship and adora- 
tion. “ This opened an islet for numberless errors more 
minute; and many superstitions became attached to their 
periodical solemnities; and more particularly to their re- 
Joicing fires, on the appearance of vegetation in spring, and 
on the completion of harvest in autumn. Others, of less 
note, grew into Mmportance from the peculiarity of some 
ceremonies ; such as cutting the misletoe with a golden 
hook by the presiding Druid, and the gathering of the 
cowslip, and other plants consecrated to the power of heal- 
ing.” p. $15. Mr. Qwen concludes his account of the Bards 
ia the following manuer, 
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« The Chair of Glamorgan being the ouly one that preserved 
the ancient Bardic institutes, it is of cousequence to bring it 
more particularly to the notice of the public; for without it we 
should probably have nothing left [either] of Bardism or Druid- 
ism except in scattered ruins, of which not any thing satisfac- 
torily could now be made out. This provincial Chair or Gorsedd 
has regularly preserved the ancient discipline, and has occasionally 
held public meetings to give effec! cto the functions of the Bards 
belonging to it. Some of these ‘meetings were expressly convened 
at the desire of the Lords Marchers and other powerful families, 
who were desirous of learning something of this extraordinary 
system, which was so formed, as to have within itself the means 
of self-preservation under all the great changes of the nation ; 
and to satisfy the wishes of these noble personayes, several of the 
most intelligent Bards of the times were appointed to collect to- 
gether and digest every particular relating to the Order. Of the 
Congresses convoked by such authorities, the first was under the 
patronage of Sir Richard Neville; a subsequent one was held 
under the auspices of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, at 
Cardiff Castle in 1570; another in 1580, under the direction of 
Sir Edward Lewis, of the Van; and the last for such epecial pur- 
pose, was held at Bewpyr Castle in 1681, under the authority of 
Sir Richard Basset. The result of these meetings was entered 
into books, which were revised in the last mentioned congress, and 
of which manuscript copies are still extant; and the original re- 
gister of the last meeting is in the possession of Mr. Tuberville, of 
Lian Haran in Glamorganshire.” 


The Supplement comprizes a long and very useful series of 
brief notices by Sir Richard for the direction of travellers 
through the Principality of ali those places which are worth 
visiting, cither from their antiquity, their picturesque beauty, 
or their connection with historical transactions. ‘The order 
in which these objects are recommended to be seen is also 
well calculated to save time, which in such a mountainous 
country, where both clouds and showers are abundant, is 
of peculiar advantage. In this division of his work, Sir 
Richard divides the Welch Castles into three classes, viz. 
The original British, situated on high and almost inaccessi- 
ble mountains, or dispersed about the hills, and bearing the 
same characteristic features of rude and remote antiquity ; 
these which are excavations made in the ground and rock, 
surrounded by an inclosure of loose stones, have the vulgar 
name of Cottiau Gwyddelod, or huts of the wild men, pro- 
bably from their mode of construction: the second class 
comprehends those Castles that were constructed with stone 
cemented with mortar, and placed on less elevated situations ; 
the third includes the more artificial buildings of the Nor- 
mans, ‘The great improvement tbat was afterward made in 
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military architeeture, at least as to convenience and beauty, 
is strikingly exhibited in the stately Castles of Conwy, Caer- 
marvon, and Harlech, all which were erected by Edward the 
First. Sir Richard remarks and most justly, “ that the pic- 
turesque superiority of these buildings is owing to the intro- 
duction of small turrets arising from the larger by which the 
heavy castellated mass of masonry receives great additional 
lightness and elegance.” 

[n tracing the + Py ogress of Architecture’ in this Country, 
Sir Richard supposes and most probably with truth, that the 
Saxon Style was formed upon, and was a corruption from, 
the Roman Architecture. ‘The Saxon builders, he says, 
“ soon deviated from the regular path which their predeces- 
sors had followed: they altered the proportions of columns, 
changed the character of bases, capitals, architraves, and en- 
tablatures, they introduced an entire collection of new orna- 
ments and embellishments; yet still, upon the whole, the Ro- 
man manver predominated.” Among these ornaments were 
antersecting arches, which is denominated “ a strong Saxon 
peculiarity,” and from which, as gradually introduced into 
general practice, the Po/nted or British Style of Architec- 
ture is thought to have originated ; as from the intersection 
of two semicircular arches, the Pointed Arch, in its most 
perfect form, that is, the equilateral triangle, was thereby dis- 
covered. This theory which Sir Richard has adopted to its 
full extent, he has endeavoured to elucidate by various ex- 
amples draw n from different buildings in SouthWales,by Mr. J. 
Carter, “ whose Knowledge of each particular relating to our 
ancient architecture,” as Sir Richard has justly remarked. 

“* stands unrivalled, and whose laudable and unremitting zeal 
for the preservation of our architectural relics from the gothig 
hand of Innovation stands unequalled. ” All we lament is, 
that the knowledge and the zeal of Mr. Carter should not 
be tempered with more discretion. His judgment and ex- 
tended information in architectural science, would then per- 
haps (we say perhaps, tor alas! it would even then be doubt- 
ful!) have their due weight; and no future Speaker would 
send to Scot/and Yurd for designs for a House of Lords, which 
when carried into effect, are found to be so highly disgrace- 
ful as scientific productions, that their authors dare not. “uVOW 
themselves! The ‘ Improvements” at Westminster,—Jn- 
provements! most shocking prostitution of the term— are as. far 
as relates to atiempted restorations and new adaptations to 
ancient style of building, most miserably defective. Con- 
sidered as works of art, they disgrace the taste and the cha- 
saeter of thenation, They presenta mere mongrel anomaly 
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athing withouta name. Even the word Gothic, which already 
half scouted from a beautiful style of workmanship, willshortly 
wander about wholly unapplied,isutterly insufficient to express 
their barbarism. A common mason, we do notmeana Master 
of the Works, would have done better; and if he wanted “ the 
taste to invent,” would have had “ the modesty to copy.”— 
The reader will pardon this digression. We wish our Coun- 
try to stand as pre-eminent in art, as in arms; and when we 
know that men exist whose scientific acquirements are equal 
to any task that could be allotted to them, we feel indignant 
that they should not be employed. The crude, and abortive 
misconceptions that are now springing up under the direction 
of the ignorant, the presumptuous, and the vain, are scarcely 
one remove superior to the mixed preductions of the reigu 
of James the First: and with this degrading difference, they 
pretend more. They would alinost induce us to think, that 
they were built up only to be pulled down :—but to return, 

Sir Richard, though he sometimes speaks of the contrariely 
between the Saxon and the Norman Architecture, does not 
appear to have absolutely made up his mind as to the parti- 
culars in which the difference consists; and all his examples 
of the former style, are deduced from buildings avowedly 
erected in the Norman times. 

In this there seems to be an evident want of precision; 
for if there are any edifices in this country to which the 
epithet Norman can be truly attached, it must be those that 
were built in the ages immediately subsequent to the Con- 
quest. We are aware that Sir Richard may contend that the 
upropriety is only seeming; for that the Saxon peopie still 
remained, though their governmeut was oyerthrown, and their 
country subjugated ; and that the general principles on which 
the Normans constructed their buildings were enough identi- 
hed with those of the Saxen architects to warrant the adop- 
tion of the phrase Saxon architecture, whenever the Semi- 
circular style is meant. Now admitting this to be the 
general fact, we should still argue, that the division of our an- 
clent architecture into Saxon, Norman, and British, would 
tend to greater perspicuity than when the two-fold djvision 
mto Saxon and British only is used. But we have still an- 
other motive for enforcing this distinction; though at present 
we shail refrain from argument, avd content ourselves with 
merely suggesting an hypothesis which a pretty extensive 
sphere of observation has excited in our mind. CanSirRichard 
point out a single specimen of building now standing in this 
Kingdom, that is purely and indubitably Saxon; that can 
be proyed from historical records to have been erected before 
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the reign of Edward the Confessor, who from his courtly in« 
tercourse with the Continent, was the means of introducing 
Norman Arts and Norman Manners, many years prior to the 
Conquest? To what fabric really Saxon, can he reter us for 
the ‘ peculiarity of intersecting arches; or why tell us that 
the ‘ elevation of the greater part of the nave of St. David's 
Cathedral is Savon, and upon the most splendid scale,” when 
it was not erected till the year 1180, temp. Henry IL? 

The example of the early use of the pointed arch jn its 
purest and simplest form, from the Church of Manorbeer, 
“‘ erected it may be presumed, soon after the Conquest,” is 
very curious; yet in a question of fact, we wish not to rely 
on supposition. Among several instances that press upon 
cur memory where the date is certain, of the use of the 
pointed arch in the Norman times, we shall refer to two that 
are immediately in point. The first is in the body of St. 
Nicholas’s Churchat Harbledown, near Canterbury, tounded 
by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1084; the other, in the Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, adjoining to Smithtield, which 
was built by Rahere, or Raher, in 11138. Inthe latter fabric, 
the space at the intersection of the nave and transept, over 
which the tower was erected, forms a_ parallelogram, the 
Jonger sides of which are supported by semi-circular arches, 
the shorter, by pointed ones. The occasion of this dissimi- 
Jarity is apparent; the architect wished to keep all his arches 
of the same height, and that could not have been effected 
without the introduction of the pointed form; the spaces 
being of ‘such different widths. sb 

‘The examples of the gradual progress of the Pointed 
style till it arrived at the height of its perfection in the reign 
of Edward the Third, and of its subsequent detericration into 
flatness in the time of the last Harry, are wellchosen. With 
the diagrams that illustrate the methods of striking the dif- 
ferent kinds of arches that have been used in our ancient 
buildiugs, they occupy five, out of the six, Plates of Archi- 
tecture, with which Mr. Carter has assisted to elucidate his 

art of the work, aoe 8 
| The style of composition which Sir Richard has adopted 
both in dis translations, and in his own additions, is charac- 
terized by symplicity. The detail of antiquarian subjects 
seldom admits of eloquence in description, and a nervous 

lainness is far preferable to affected ornament. We have 
noticed but few Errata beside what appear in the coriections 
to each voluure—Independence is invariably spelt indepen- 
dance, and prebendery used for prebend in pages xlviii 
and Ji, ef vice versa; in page xlix, avocations is substituted 
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for vocations, and in p- clxxvi, occurs the expression success- 
ful victories, probably a mistake for successive. The En- 
gravings, g generally coualines are well executed: those of the 
views and landscape scenery were by the late Mr. William 
Byrne from drawings by Sir “Richard himself: the antiquities 
were drawn by Carter, and engraved by the younger Basire. 
The following is a list of them. Sylvester Giraldus Cambren- 
sis; Effigy of Giraldus Cambrensis; Monument of Giraldus 
Cambrensis ; View of the Tomb of Giraldus Cambrensis; 
Campaigns of Julius Caesar in Britain; Campaigns of Plau- 
tius and Claudius; Line of Forts drawn by Ostorius on the 
rivers Nen and Avon; Six plates of Roman Inscriptions; 
Map of ancient W ales: Raidergwy ; Brecheinoc; Lanthoni ; 
Abergevenni; Usk; Caerdyt; “Landaf; Ichnography of 
Landat Cathedral ; "'Tomb-stone at Ewenith; Ewenith or 
Ewenny ; Margan ; Ancient Cross at Margan; Cydweli; 
Lanwadein, or Lanhaden; Haverford; Pembroch ; Knight 
of the Barri Family; Maenor Pyrr, or Manorbeer ; Rhys 
Prince of South Wales; Menevia, St. David's; Lttigy of 
Prince Rhys; Menevia, St. Davids, second view; Ichno- 
graphy of the Cathedral Charch of St. David; Plan of the 
Buildings at St. David’s; Lanhever, or Nevern; Cilgarran; 
Stratflur, or Strata-floiida; Traeth Mawr; Caernarvon; 
Banchor; Beaumaris; Dinas Emrys; Conwy, first view; 
Ruehtan; Lanedwy, or St. Asaph ; W enloch; Snowdon, frons 
Capel Cerrig; Conwy, second view; Powis; and Six plates of 
Architecture. j 


A. 
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Turton’s Linne’s General System of Nature. 
[Continued from p. 85.] 

HAVING already spoken of the genera! merit of this most 
useful work, we shall now procee to present our readers 
with some short specimens of the manner in which this trans- 
lation is executed, as well as of the numerous additions which 
Dr. ‘Turton has added to the original. The latter indeed are 
highly impertant, as the progress of natural history has been 
extremely rapid since Linné’s System of Nature first appear- 
ed, and still more so even since Gmelin’s edition of it. Our 
own language has also acquired the valuable works of Pen- 
nant, Latham, Shaw, Donovan, and others, on the animal 
kingdom since that period, besides many other detached or 
miscellaneous essays in this science. Dr. ‘Lurton in this sys- 
tem has made the following divisions of the animal kingdom: : 
the first volume embraces the Mammalia, Birds, Amphibia, 
and Fishes; the second and third, Insects; and the fourth, 
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Worms. The following description of an animal in the order 
Bruta, the Platypus Anatinus, or Duck-billed Platypus, of 
New Holland, is turnished by Dr. Shaw. 


«© Of all the mammalia vet known it seems the most extraordi. 
nary 1n its conformation ; exhibiting the perfect resemblance of the 
beak of a duck engrafted on the head of a quadruped. So accu- 
rate is the similitudes, that, at first view, it naturally excites the 
idea of some deceptive preparation by artificial means: the very 
epidermis, proportion, serratures, manner of opening, and other 
particulars of the beak of a shoveller, or other broad- billed species 
of duck, presenting themselves to the view: nor is it without the 
most minute and rigid examination, that we can persuade ourse st 
of its being the real beak or snout of a quadruped. The body i 
depresse: d, and has some resemblance to that of an otter im miniz- 
ture ; it is covered with a very thick, soft, and beaver-like fur, and 
4S of a moderately dark brown above, and of a subferruginous 
white beneath. The head is flattish, and rather small than large; 
the mouth or snout, as before observed, so exactly resembles that 
of some broad-billed species of duck, that it might be mistaken 
for such: round the base is a flat, cirealar membrane, somewhat 
deeper or wider below than above ; viz. below near the fifth of an 
inch, and above about an eighth. The tail is flat, furry like tle 
body, rather short and obtuse, with an almost hifid termination ; 
it is broader at the base, aud gradually lessens to the tip, and is 
about three inches in length; its colour is similar to that of the 
body. ‘he length of the whole animal from the tip of the beak 
to that of the tail is thirteen inches; of the beak an inch and an 
half. The legs are very short, terminating in a broad web, which 
on the fore feet extends to a considerable distance beyond the 
claws; but on the hind feet reaches no farther than the roots of the 
claws. On the jore feet are five claws, straight, strong, and sharp 
potnted ; the two exterior ones somewhat shorter than the three 
middle ones. On the hind feet are six claws, longer and more in- 
clined to a curved form than those of the fore feet; the exterior 
toe and claw are considerably shorter than the four middle ones; 
the interior, or sixth, is seated much higher up than the rest, and 
resembles a strong sharp spur. All the legs are hairy above; the 
fore feet are naked both above and below, but the hind feet are 
hairy above and naked below. The internal edges of the under man- 
dible (which is narrower than the upper) are serrated or channelled 
with numerous strive, as in a duck’s bill. The nostrils are small 
and round, and are situated about a quarter of an inch from the top 
of the bill, and are about the eighth of an inch distant from each 
other. There is no appearance of teeth; the palate is renioved, but 
seems to have resembled that of a duck; the tongue also is want- 
mg in the specimen. The ears, or auditory foramina, are placed 
about half an inch beyoud the eyes; they appear like a pair of oval 
holes of the eighth of an inch in diameter, there being no exter- 
nal ear. On the upper part of the head, on each side, a little be- 
yond the beak, are situated two smallish oval white spots, in the 
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lower part of each of which are imbedded the eyes, or at least the 

rts allotted to the animal for some kind of vision; for frem the 
thickness of the fur and the smallness of the organs, they seem 
to have been but obscurely calculated for distinct visiou, and are 
probably like those of moles, and some other animals of that 
tribe; or perhaps even subcutaneous, the whole apparent diameter 
of the cavity in which they were placed not exceeding the tenth of 
an inch. 

** When we consider the general form of this animal, and parti- 
cularly its bill and webbed feet, we shall readily perceive that it 
must be a resident in watery situations; that it has the habits of 
digging or burrowing m the banks of rivers, or under ground ; and 
that its food consists of aquatic plants and animals. This is all 
that can at present be reasonably guessed at: future observations, 
made in its native regions, will, itis hoped, afford us more ample 
information, and will make us fully acquainted with the natural 
history of an animal, which differs so widely from all other quad- 
rupeds, and which verifies in a most striking manner the observa 
tion of Buffon, viz. that whatever was possible for Nature to pro- 
duce has actually been produced.” 

We shall give another extract descriptive of a more fami- 
liar and more useful animal, the ox genus, in which it will 
appear, that our author has not omitted to notice all the 
modern discoveries, which serve to characterize each parti- 
cular species of animals. 

“ BOS. Horas hollow, bent outwards and forwards, semicircu- 
lar, smooth; fore tecth lower 8: tusks 0. 

‘*'These tight by pushing with the horns; delight in low rich 
pastures, are used for draught and burthen, and valuable for their 
flesh, malk, hides, and mauy domestic purposes. | 

“ Taurus, Hors round, turned outwards ; dewlaps lax. Ox. 

1. Horns short, thick, reflected back; forehead curly. Wild Ox. 

b. Horns bent back ; mane very long. Bonasns. 
c. Horns bent forwards; back gibbous; mane long. Bison. 

2, Horus round, smooth, distant at the base, bent forwards. 

, European Ox. 
b. Horns short, bending back close to the neck; body red; a 


fatty Lunch on the shoulder. Indian Ox. 
c. Horns nearly erect, turned forwards; a fatty bunch on the 
shoulders, Zebu. 
d. Diminutive; size of a large dog. Surat Ox. 
e. Horns pendulous, adhering only to the skin; back with a 
bunch. Abyssinian Ox. 


f. Horns pendulous; back gibbous: size large; body white. 
Madagascar Or. 


g. Body white; ears black. : Tinian Ox. 


h. Body snowy; legs slender; horns elegant; hoofs black ; 
very swift. African Ox. 


** Inhabits various parts of the world, and is domesticated al- 
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most every where, for the purposes of agriculture, or for its meat 
and skin; is sometimes found in England and Scotland fand Ire. 
Jand]} of a small {and also of a lar, ze] size without horns; obsti- 
nate, vicious, attacking with the horns; tearing up the ground and 
stamping with the feet when enraged ; ts SUBJECT TO A VARTOLOUS 
DISEASE COMMUNICABLE TO MANKIND, AND PREVENTING rue 
TURE INFECTION FROM THE SMALL-POX ; is infested by gad-flies, 
lice, and other insects; is poisoned by yew, hemlock, aconite, and 
anemone; lives 14—-16 years; gravid nine months, brings one, 
rarely two young,” 


Besides the Taurus there are eight other species of the ge- 
nus Bos; but the above is sufficient to convey an idea of the 
new and diverse information incorporated in ‘this transkation. 
From the feathered tribe we shall quote only the description 
of one very curious little bird, in the genus Musicapa, 

‘© Musicapa (fly-catcher). Bill nearly triangular, notched each 
side, bent in at the tip, and beset with bristles at the root: foes 
(mostly) divided to their origin. Musicapa Malachura (Soitt-tailed 
Flycatcher) brown, beneath ferruginous; throat (of the mate! 
bine; tail long, wedged with loose-webbed feathers. Luhabits 
anarshy places of New South Wales; lives among long grass and 
rushes, iu which it hides itself very dexterously: three inches |) 
Linn. Trans. 4. p. 240. Bill brownish black; head with a pate 
azure bar from ‘the base of the bill over the eye; front and checks 
ferrugiious; middle of the bed/y nearly white ; feathers of the back 
aud yump long, soft, silky; wings short, brownish black, edved 
with rufous brown; Jody above stricked with brownish black ; tai 
above four inches long, the shafts black, slender, and armed each 
side with minute, slender, black filaments like hair. Jemale with- 
out the azure throat and bar over the eye.” 


it we had reason to be satished with Dr. Vurton’s transla- 
tious and additions to the Maimmatlia, omithology and ichthy- 
ology, we must be still better pleased with his entomolozy, 
which is indeed to be considered almost as a new work, for 
the alterations and additious from Fabricius and our Briish 
entomologists, are equally numerous and important. As there 
is no Engtish translation of the Eulomologia of Fabricius, the 
present is the only scientific work in which the mere E ‘nglish 
reader can acquire an adequate knowledge of this post 
pleasing and ne rsified branch of watural histor vy. We alse 
approve of Dr. ‘T.’s adoptng to a certain extent the system 
et Fabricius in pa a to that of Linne; and although 
Gmelin had betore done much in this respect, yet still much 
remained to be done. Notwithstanding the frivolous objec- 
tions of some French entomologists to the difliculties attend- 
ing the study of Fabricius’s method, because it requires the 
frequent use of the microscope to inyestigate the jaws of 
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the insect, its great superiority in accuracy both in classifi- 
cation and description, will unquestionably establish it on the 
most permanent basis. The very nature of insects inust alone 
require minute examination, and why this should not be 
done with glasses as well as without them, it would be dith- 
cult to. say, especially as a vast variety of them are not 
clearly discernible by the naked eye. The better informed 
French naturalists however have adopted the system of Fa- 
bricius, and their museum is arranged after the manner of 
this able entomologist. Had it not been for swelling these 
already ponds ‘ous volumes, we could have wished indeed 
that De. Turton had pretaced this account of insects, with an 
abstract of Fabricius’s method of naming them, and also 
with something of the general principles of nomenclature 
and terminology. There is nothing which disgusts young 
students. so much, as a multiplicity of scientific terms, the 
nature or reason of which they cannot at first fully compre- 

hend: in this ease, etymological definitions are extremely 
useful, as they assist the memory and enlighten the judg- 

ment. ‘Lhe English entomologist however is here furnished 
with a description of all the known insects in this country, 
distinctly marked with an asterisk *, besides those of other 
countries, amounting perhaps to about 17 or 18,000 different 
insects, and occupying above 1500 closely printed pages. 
The number of worms, including testacea and zoophytes, lt 
the 4th vol. amounts to nearly 7000, so that Dr. ‘Turton has 
here furnished the student of salaned nature with scientific 
descriptions of about 25,000 animals, independeut of the 
quadrupeds, birds, and fishes! From sach an immense di- 
versity we shall take the first British insect that occurs, as an 
example of the manner in which insects are described by 
our author. ‘The following is from the Coleopterous class, 
genus Scarabaus. 

“‘ Scarabeus. b. Mandible arched, slightly toothed ; abdomen 
maked at the end, obliquely truncate. S$. Meloloniha. (‘Tree- 
beetle. Coc kchaffer. ) Testaceous ; thorax hairy; tail inflected ; 
4 triangular white spot at each incisure of the abdomen. Dono- 
ran's English — VIII, plate 264, fig. 2. Olivier’s Insects, 
1,5. tab. 1. fig. 1. 


‘* Inhabits in great numbers the northern part of Europe, and 


is the most mischievous of all Edropean insects; the grub is soft 
and grey, with testaceous head and legs, remains in the earth three 

years before it is transformed into the. perfect insect, and devours 
the roots of corn and other vegetables, sometiines laying waste @ 
larze tract of country: the beetle sticks to trees, the leaves of which 
it feeds upon, and is eagerly sought after and devoured by swine, 
bats, crows, and pouliry. ‘If they appear in the autumu in cousi- 
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derable quantities, they are said to forerun epidemic disorders, 
Varies annually in having the thorax rufous and black: the male ig 
distinguished by a pointed inflected tail.” 

The consideration of the Sth and 6th volumes on the Ve- 
getable, and the 7th on the Mineral kingdoms, with the life 
of Linné, we must defer to another occasion, and also our 
remarks on the plates. ‘The great labour which this General 
System of Nature must have cost the translator, and the ju- 
dicious additions and observations which he has made, would 
demand a more extensive examination, were not the work 
of such a nature as all naturalists, or even amateurs of natu- 
ral subjects, will think it necessary to possess, without any 
laboured recommendation from us. We shall however resume 
the investigation in our next. 








Edy and Elgiva and Sir Everard. Two Tales, by the Rev, 
Robert Bland. pp. 187. small 8vo. 7s. Longman and Co, 
1808. 


Mr. BLAND has presented us with an elegant little volume, 
We believe it is the first time his name bas appeared betore 
the Public, but trom some expressions we have met with in 
perusing the present work, we collect that he was the Author 
of an Anonymous Volume which appeared a short time ago 
under the Title of “ Translations from the Greek Anthology ; 
(a work which displayed much feeling and taste) and from the 
general manner of his. versificatton we should suppose him 
to have been long practised in the art of poetical compo 
sition, ‘The present Volume contains two Tales; the first of 
whieh is historical, the latter wholly fictitious. 

lt is not a little worthy of observation, how very imper- 
fectly the generality of our Countrymen are acquainted with 
the carly periods of our history. Those who study it as a 
Science will, it may be expected often overlook the details 
of facts. ‘They take no delight in the peculiar scenes they 
are presented with, but are contented with the business of 
observing the whole as it describes and illustrates the pro- 
gress of mankind, and develop the great principles of hu- 
man Action. From those who are less studious, a bettec 
taste might be expected, but too often, where it exists, it is 
very early checked by the fasinations of fiction. Mere idle 
general readers seldom begin the history of their country at 
a period more distant than a century or two from their own 
times. And yet, what portion of history is there so interest- 
ing, as that which relates the events of a world just emerg- 
ing trom the night of barbarism, and lighted with the first 
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and purest beams of civilization? where every character we » 


contemplate is made softer by distance, every blemish of de- 
tail withheld, and every beauty condensed and heightened? 
For our own parts we feel a peculiar gratification in turning 
from the toil of disgust of the more modern views of human 
life to these scenes, where (although we may as Philosophers 
rationally suppose the same disgusts to have existed) we are 
not forcibly called to the contemplation of them; and we 
feel gratetal to any one who calls our attention to such 
scenes, even without the aid of poetical embelishment. But 
it is one of the many prerogatives of genius, that it not only 
sheds a lustre over its object while employed about it, but 
renders 14 for ever after interesting—A parallel circumstance 
may be observed in the natural world) Where we have the 
prospect of a rich and open country, we are charmed with 
the grandeur and extent of the whole, or we dwell upon those 
spots only, which Art or Nature may have rendered promi- 
nent; till a gleam of sunshine happening to pass over the 
surtace of the view, rests for a moment on some beautiful 
object unobserved before, lights it up with new brilliance, 
and makes us wonder that we had never observed what now 
appears so lovely. We for ever afterwards seek for the fa- 
vourile spot, and neither sun nor clouds deprive it of its in- 
terest. 

The historical facts, on which Mr. Bland has founded his 
first story, are shortly these*: Edwy, in the year 955, succeed 
ed his uncle, Edred, on the throne of England, rendered illus- 
trious by the wisdom and valour of his great grandfather, 
Alfred, (trom whom he was fifth in succession) and insecure 
by the concessions which the weakness and superstition of 
his predecessor had made to an insolent and encroaching 
Clergy. Edwy was of a warm and impatient temper and 
could but ill brook these encroachments, which had already 
grown to such a height as to make the royal Inheritauce little 
more than a name, and reduce altnost every action of the 
Prince beneath the controul of his subjects. His marriage 
with Elgiva, a princess of extraordinary beauty and accom- 
plishments, but who was unfortunately related to him within 
the degrees of Affinity prohibited by the Canon law, gave 
such offence to the Clergy, that Odo, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Dunstan (then Abbot of Glastonbury, but who iu 
the course of Edwy’s reign succeeded to the Primacy) took 
upon themselves to declare the marriage void: in addition 
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“to which they seized the bride on the evening of her marriage, 


tore her from the arms of her youthful monarch ; seared her 
face with red-hot irons; carried her over to Ireland, and im- 
mured her a close prisoner in the castle of one of their re- 
bellious adherents. During her Captivity, the King reluc- 
tantly submitted to a divorce; but it is probable that this 
was only a temporary expedient and would not have been 
permanently acquiesced in: for, the unhappy queen, being 
released from her imprisonment, was flying to the open arms 
of her husband, when she was seized and cruelly murdered 
by a party of retainers under the immediate authority of 
Odo. Of these materials Mr. Bland has made an interesting 
and affecting Tale. The Poem opens with a deserrption of 
the Marriage, Banquet, and an Epithalamium is put into the 
Mouth of the once celebrated Egilt Skillagrim, from which 
we select the following Passages: 
“© Hail Royal Youth, befriended from above — , 
With glorious empire and the Palm of Love, 
Fair flow’r of Knighthood famed for noble blood, 
; For courtly grace and warhke hardihood ; 

Thine is the Land ;—for thee bold navies ride 

Exulting on the tributary Tide. 

‘To rival thee the valiant strive in fight 

And Pagan Chieftains crouch beneath thy might. 

Yet, Prince, awhile forbearing to be great, 

Exchange for lively love thy sceptred state, 

Forsake awhile thy Kingdom's weightier care ;—~ 

Hail happy monarch—hail, all beauteous fair.” 

« Hail to the hour, the young, the golden hour, 

That holds a prince enslaved to Beauty's power? 

For see pale evening comes and with it brings 

Love's dear reward, and rapture on its wings; 

Hour of endearing looks and wreathed smiles, 

Of mystic tokens and of amorous wiles. 

Prince seize the time ;—from every base alloy 

Free thy rapt soul, and yield it all to joy: 

Prince seize the joy, while happy planets shed 

Balm on thy youth and rapture on thy bed; 

Befriended of the heav’ns that kindly shower 

Their dews of joyance on this tender hour !”’ 


Edwy retires early from the Banquet, and the Poct takes 
that occasion to pourtray the Characters of Odo and Dun- 
stan, which he does with much justice and discrimination. 
‘The former of these Prelates seizes the moment when the 
minds of the nobles are inflamed by wine, (that great assis- 
tant in the cause of fanaticism and superstition) to develop 
his designs, He paints in artful colours the guilt of the 
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enamoured Edwy, and the punishment which stern justice 


145 


requires, and her more rigorous dispensers meditate, and 
stamping with his foot, a dreadful band of ruffians cased in 
black armour appears, headed by Dunstan, bearing in his 
aris the pale and lifeless Elgivi a.—-In this state she is hur- 
ried from England—At the same moment the flame catches 
the discontented nobles in the North, and Edwy is obliged to 
quit the pursuit of his Queen for the protec tion of his kings 
dom. In the mean while the rescue of Elgiva is unde rtaken 
by Clarenbert, a faithful subject and fr iend of her ill fated 
Lord. The character of this nobleman is one of the best 
drawn and most highly finished portraits we have met with 
in all modern poetry. He is one of those accomplished, 
and knightly gentlemen who form the just boast and glory 
of the times of chivalry. A character built upon those 
truly anti-levelling, and anti-jacobin principles which in the 
resent age are almost forgotten, and which we make it our 
Raine 's$ (as we conceive it to be our duty) to hold up to the 
continual respect and admiration of our readers, ‘The more 
we reflect upon the history of the world and the natural 
principles and progress of the human mind, the more we are 
convinced that public honour is the surest safeguard of 
public prosperity, and that it will not be long before we 
shall meet with a pretty general confession of the futility of 
those speculative doctrines of public virtue and equalization 


of ranks, which like ignes fatui have of late misled the 
world, but which are at bottom no more than cloaks for 


self-interest and low cunning and intrigue—a trath which 
the deluge of blood they have caused to flow throughout 
Europe, before the eyes of us all, ought sufficiently to attest. 
—We extract the whole of this character as a fine illustra- 
tion of those gallant and chivalrous traits, which (adapted to 
existing circumstances) we should always wish to see exist. 


‘« The pride of Knights brave Clarenbert was known 
And all in grave and knightly feats outshone, 
Yet curs’d by fortune tho’ eurich’d with Power 
The child of sorrow from his natal hour. 

For, with the very pangs that gave him breath 

His gentle mother closed her eyes in death. 

Hlis sire o'er distant regions bent to roam 

From the blank sadness of a widow'd home, 

Sought foreign wars and fell among the slain, 

When German Otho fell in fair Lorrata. 

Two sisters trusted toa guardian’ s hands, 

Who meanly thirsted for their gold and lands, 

In budding charms when high their pulses beat 

With youthful rapture aud the world was sweet, 
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By hellish arts subdued were doom’d to shroud 

Their blooming beauties from the admiring crowd. 

With cloister’d nuns to sadden out their years 

In barren durance, and reluctant tears. 

Gay was Ins heart: but mem'ry of his birth 

Would oft with sorrow cloud his passing mirth, 

He mourn'd a friendless state; and often wept 

On the cold marble where bis mother slept, 

Wish'd from the sire on whom he hardly smil'd 

Unconscious yet, to hear the name of child; 

Oft solitary paced in dead of night 

Around the walls of sainted #thelbright, 

Where lost for ever in their age’s bloom 

[mmured and buried living in the Tomb, 

A guardian's curse th’ unhappy maids deplore 

Forbade to hear or greet their Brother more. 

Hence, tho’ in outward shew devoid of care, 

Pride of the brave, and pleasing to the fair, 

Tho’ foremost in the brilliant court he shone 

Yet, loathing life, he lov’d to muse alone ; 

And, looking to the void futurity 5 

Resole'd to dare some glorious deed, and die. . 
Bound to his prince by loyalty and blood, 

The first of Champions in his cause he stood, 

Not the gay comrade of his happier hour, : 

To swell his train and idolize his power, 

But most a friend, when other friends withdrew ; 

Ev'n in the winter of his fortunes true. 

Elgiva's youth by tyranny opprest 

First warm’d with enterprize his vacant breast ; 

And of his death the destinies decreed 

On Beauty's side, 'twere happiness to bleed. 

Hence to his lord he swore by Knightheod’s Lews 

To tree the fair or perish in her Cause: 

And when with danger he began to strive, 

Then first he liv'd and felt it bliss to live."— 

Arms, love, and honour, noble sentiment, 

Fair courtesy and glorious hardiment, 

Obedience high, and unenslaved by fears, 

Respect and silent reverence for years, 

A comely favour, gracious words, that gain'’d : 

The listner’s heart, aud manners that e ae hai’, p 

Mild Clemency that spared the weaker crowd ' 

Fierce hate and stern detiance to the proud, 

Valour that sought a death-bed rendered great 

With every charm that made existence swect,— 

Allin thy generous nature were allied, 

All lived with thee brave C larenbert, neal died!" p, 64. 
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The last passage, which we confess we think bighly beau- 
tiful is part of Edwy’s lamentation for the fate of his kins- 
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man and friend, who (altho’ we are a little anticipating the 
story) is killed in detending Elgiva from an attack of ban- 
dittiatter he has succeeded in rescuing her from captivity. 
But to return to the progress of the Tale. Leaving the rescue 
of his Queen to the faithful Clarenbert, Edwy heads his 
army against the Danes whom the rebellious nobles had en- 
couraged to invade the northern counties. A battle takes 
place, in which the Pagans are worsted, upon which they re- 
treat to propitiate their deities by a sacrifice of their prisoners; 
‘© And while the ministers of slaughter lave 

Their bloody vessels in the Derwent wave, 

And knives for dreadful sacrifice prepare 

Thus to the God of arms arose their prayer.” 

** God of the brave! that look’st on things below 

From thy bleak throne on Skiddaw’s gloomy brow ! 

Great King! of pow’r to ope Valhalla’s door, 

Thro’ clang of bucklers sought, and bath of yore, 

Revive thy wolves of carnage when they fail 

When thick and dark descends the battle’s hail. 

So shall no mercy at our hands be known, 

No woman's feeling for the captive’s groan, 

But where our host thy sable raven bears 

Shall stream the widow's and the orphan’s tears.”’ 


In the midst of their horrid rites, Edwy, following up the 
victory he has gained, attacks them with impetuosity, and 
succeeds in expelling them from his dominions. The re- 
storation of peace leaves him at liberty to inquire, but in 
vain, for his jost Elgiva, At length, hopeless of recovering 
her, he endeavours to divert his mind by engaging in the 
sports and pastimes of the age, which gives occasion to a 
pleasant digressive account of the amusements of tourna 
ments, quintain, hawking, and hunting. On his return 
from the last of these amusements with two of his lords, it 
happens that they discover a band of robbers, and hurrying 
mm pursuit of them the King is seperated trom his attendants, 
and wandering thro’ the forest of Andereda, arrives at a 
Druid’s Cave: 

“* Here once the Druid held his rights profane, 
At which the lamps of heav’n were said to wane; 
And since that time authentic legends told 
Of Witcheratt and foul orgies held of old; 
‘That fearful Spectres glided o'er the green, 
Whose airy daggers gave the Stab unseen ; 
Once of this earth, some stood accurst for guilt 
Of pillaged fanes and blood of infants spilt; 
Some darkly brooding o’er this world of Pride 
View'd map, but only on the darkest side— 
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Then loathing turn'd and from life’s busy day 
T’o worlds unknown, unsummon’d rush’d away. 
Some in frail youth from righteous husbands won 
Their brides by gold and wicked arts undone ; 
With these a crowd of female vic tims came, 
Who cold their beauty to abuse and shame ; 
In nature's flush cut off, by right they rise, 
Unholy shapes, ne er meant for mortal eyes 
With echoes answering to no human sound 
Talk the wild glooms, the forest groans around, 
And since in death divided from the blest, 
Their graves are thorny and deny them rest, 
Vengeance to them is dor ibly sw eet, and he nce 
gy hey war with man and taint his innoecen: 
On wicked errands bent they flush the Bie k 
At thoughts of cuilt that sacred slumber break, 
Altars defile, and urge the murderey’s knife 
That else in vain hs id sought a Kinsman’s liie. 
On tainted gusts the dusky squadrons ride 
And curses follow wheresoe’er they glide; 
There shall no sweets the blasted herba: ve breathe 
Sut hemlock fatten on the track beneath. 


Such tales had barb’rous superstition weaved 
By such were Europe's ancient sons deceived, > 
The valie wmbled. and the save believed - 

ne valent trembied, and the save peneved: 
"Till Wisdow first enchantments gloom explored, 
Broke the rude spell and light and truth restored 
Pierced thro’ the gloom where M: wic with rag lay, 


And dra: cod the wily beldaime into di: Lye 


Edwy on entefing the cave discovers a youth in the dress 
of a pilgrim, piously employed in counting his beads and 
saying his prayers. This youth proves to be E leiva in dis- 
guise. Atter a due pmperend of rapture and surprise at so 
sudden a mecting, the king desires her to recount her ad- 
ventures; with which she of course complies. She relates 
that, after her seizure by Dunstan, she was hurried to the 
Castle of Osric, a rebellious lord, in lreland. An entertain- 
ment given by that nobleman to Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
gives the faithful and watehtul Clarenbert the opportunity 
of rescuing the Queena. With bim she quits the Castle in 
disguise, and the ‘y proceed in satety for some tune, till at 
the close of night the ‘y are met aud attacked by two ruthans. 
The knight succeeds in killing the one, and unhorsing and 
wounding the other, while E igiva takes the opportunity of 
fainting, till she is recalled by the voice of Clarenbert, who 
urges her to make ber escape with all possible speed. ‘He is 
himself mortally wounded, and it does not delay the queen 
long to watch the last moments aad receive the parting 
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breath of her loyal and lamented champion.—She suffers 
much difficulty and inconvenience, and is exposed to many 
dangers, in her further progress, till she arrives at a hermit’s 
cell, who receives her with great kindness, and soon afters 
wards gives her in charge to a band of holy pilgrims, with 
whom she crosses to England. After parting company with 
them she purposes to regain the palace alone ; but is taken 
by a band of robbers, (part of those whom Edwy and his 
companions had just put to flight) and brought to the Drvid’s 
cave, where she is most politely treated by the banditti. 
The queen’s recital is no sooner ended, than the two lords, 
Edwy’s companions, return with a train of attendants. The 
King relates to thein his adventure in the cave, and intros 
duces them to the queen, It is agreed, to avoid suspicion, 
that Edwy’s visits to the cave shall be confined to the day- 
time, and that the two lords, Sigbert and Athelard, shall 
keep watch at the entrance of the thicket which surrounds 
it on alternate nights. Edwy returns to his court, and sums 
mons Dunstan to trial for mal-administration aad treason, 
The watch at the cave begins with Sigbert, who, from an 
old grudge which he bears to Edwy, is determined to betray 
his trust. The better to mask his design, he its peculiarly as- 
siduous in procuring a proper supply of dress and ornament 
for the queen, and of provisions for the table, so that Edwy, 
on his next visit, is surprised to find both splendidly fur- 
nished. The next night is Athelard’s watch, and is em- 
pleyed by Sigbert in concerting measures with Dunstan, who 
escapes from the arm of the law into Mercia to revive the 
flames of rebellion, leaving to the treacherous Lord the hor- 
rid task of murdering Elgiva. Sigbert’s turn to watch ar- 
rives: and in the following morning, when Edwy repuirs to 
the cave, he finds the pass to it unguarded, and, as he has- 
tens on, he meets Sigbert endeavouring to retire unobserved 
from the cave: he follows him, and discovering (or vehe- 
meutly suspecting) his treachery, bids him defend himself, 
A combat ensues, and the treacherous Sigbert soon yields to 
the prowess and vengeance of his sovereign. On entering 
the cave, Edwy finds Elgiva pale and faint; Sigbert has 
compelled her to swallow poison; and after exchanging mu- 
tual endearments with Edwy, slre expires in his arms.—And 
thus ends the story. 

We have preferred giving our readers as good an opportu- 
hity as possible of judging of Mr. Bland’s Tale, (although 
an abstract of a Story is calculated to give at best but an 
imperfect view of it) to making many comments of our own. 
lf we mistake not, they will have participated in the interest 
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we own we have felt in the story. With regard to the poetry, 
the long extracts we have given will enable our readers to 
form their own judgment. “"T hey will probably have noticed 
a decided imitation and strong resemblance of the style of 
Dryden. Mr. Bland seems to have made that author his 
nd ay and bas been pretty successful in copying him, which 
to us forms no small recommendation of his work. His lines 
often run in couplets, and his rbymes seem as studiously ac- 
curate as Pope’s, but there is, upon the whole, a much greater 
rortion of the ease and spirit of Dryden.—We wish Mr. B. 

ad not confined this imitation to the poetry oaly. Dryden 
is, perhaps, the best of all poetical narrators. His events 
follow each other in order, and the mind perceives no more 
hurry or distress, than if the tale were told without the 
shackles of verse. This part of that great author’s exce- 
lence, Mr. Bland. has not imitated. He has rather followed 
the mode of narration of Walter Scott, which strikes us to 
be a very bad model. Intermediate and trifling (bat neces- 
sury) events are not thought worthy of notice, and it re- 
quires a second perusal to discover, with tolerable accurac y, 
the progress of the Story. There are occasionally too in- 
stances of the modern taste, as the following: 


«© While as they scatter death and hayock “wild, 
Forth from the East the merry mormng smiled.” p. 23. 
‘* pure water flow’d — 
Welling from rock before the sad abode : 
All else was still, save when the mournful breeze 


Sobb'd thro’ the shades, and died by slow degrees.” p. 40. 





The last, we should have suspected to have proceeded trom 
the pen of Della Crusca, or even Litthe.—There are a tew 
faulty rhymes, but we do not think them worth the trouble 
of collecting. The faults, indeed, bear so sinall a propor- 
tion to the general merits of the work, that we should not 
have noticed them, had we not observed so much genius and 
— sense, as to assure us they will not be thrown away.— 
hope very soon to meet Mr. Bland again. 

We have spent so much time upon the first Tale, that we 
have neither time nor space to say more of the second, than 
that it is not inferior to the first.“The notes we suppose were 
added in compliance with modern fashion, which seems to 
have rendered them the inseparable companions of pvetical 
compositions. ‘They certainly might lave been spared in 


this case; but we are not much disposed to quarrel with the 
motive that introduced them, as they have afforded Mr. 
Bland the opportunity of adding to his former translations 
from the Greek, three fine passages from the Alcestis of Eu- 
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ripides and the Electra, and Philoctetes of Sophocles. The 
former is as highly finished, as any specimen ot English 
poetry we have seen, but it is too long to extract, and too 
good to mutilate. 
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Chronicle of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, the Campeador. 
[Translated] from the Spanish; by Robert Southey. pp. 
517, 4to. 2l. 12s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1808. 


THE Chronicles of the Cid, or the history of the life and 
adventures of that justly celebrated warrior were at all times 
worthy of being translated into English for the entertain- 
ment of the lovers of novelty; but at the present period they 
are particularly valuable, as exhibiting traits of national cha- 
racter, which may find some real parallels in less romantic 
times. There is perhaps no other nation in Europe which so 
uniformly imitates itself as that of Spain; of course its his- 
tories, whether fabulous or authentic, may be considered as 
so many political prophecies, which the reader may apply as 
circumstances arise. Few persons acquainted with the Spa- 
nish character, since the first attemptin Madrid, ever doubted 
the ultimate success of the Spaniards in expelling their 
treacherous invaders, but still fewer supposed that their 
triumphs would be so signal and so rapid, while the public 
credulously and irrationally believed that Buonaparte had 
hundreds of thousands to pour into their country the mo- 
ment that any syptoms of resistance or dissatisfaction ap- 
peared, ‘That delusion is now passing away; the depopula- 
tion of France is no longer a matter of calculation ; it is as- 
certained beyond the possibility of doubt; had Buonaparte 
such a powerful disposecable force as he pretends, or could he 


callout in military array, as in decrees, the boy-conscripts of 


1810, he would not have suffered Madrid to have tailen into 
the hands of the Spanish Patriotic Juntas. Thus far how- 
ever the Spanish character has unfolded itself most propi- 
tiously ; and its past conduct is the best pledge of its future, 
Mr. Southey has not perhaps considered it in this view, al- 
though his introduction to the translation of these Chro- 
nicles is written with equal eloqnence and truth, As praise 
is more agreeable, at least to us, than censure, we shall no- 
tice the introduction first, and afterwards examing the au- 
thor’s Spanish criticism and English translations. 

Mr. Southey begins by stating that “ if aay country might 
have been thought safe from the Saracens, it was Spain. 
The Wisigoths (as he perhaps not improperly names tuem) 
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had been nearly three centuries in possession of it; during 
that time the independent kingdoms which were founded by 

© first conquerors, had been formed into one great monat- 
p mad more extensive and more powerful than any other ex- 
isting at the same time in Europe; they and the conquered 
were blended into one people; their languages were inter- 
mingled, and the religion and laws of the peninsula had 
received that character which the *y retain even to the present 
day.” In this view however there is considerable inaccura- 
cy; the Vandals in 411 found Spain cultivated with all the 
arts and language of Rome, which they destroyed; the 
Goths expelle d the Vandals, and were again expelled by the 
Wisi-goths, Visi-goths or West-goths, who were not ‘more 
civilized nor much more ingenious than their predecessors. 
The national spirit of the original Spaniards, who long re- 
yt the Romans, and who were never wholly conquered 
by them, was vitiated by the barbarity and the stupidity of 
the Wisi-goths, who in three centuries could not acquire a 
compent knowledge of the latin language, although their 
kings ende: 1voured to learn il, and to publish their laws and 
edicts init. The fertility of Spain however far surpassing the 
cold regions of the north, they soon acquired the necessaries 
of life, and no sooner were their authority established and 
the cravings of hunger supplied in a genial clime than their 
martial prowess vanished, and they sunk into all the luxu- 
rious vices of Rome with out possessing any thing of its 
learning, arls, or civiliz ration. Of their barbarous state Mr. 
Southey has himself given an animated and faithful picture ; 
and it surely was not to be expected that such a people ai ‘ 
under such circumstances, could successfully resist the war- 
Jike Moors. Mr. Southey’s remarks on the fatal effects of 
treason, and appe als to au cnemy, deserve to be profoundly 
meditated and tre asured up in the memory of all ambitious 
and aspiring politicians of every country. 


** No country was ever yet subdued by foreign enemies, unless 
the baduess of its government or the folly of its governors, pre- 
pared the way for them, The laws of succession among the Wist- 
voths were ill-defined and worse observed. There were claimants 
to the crown # ject enough to be willing to accept it from the 
hand of the Moorish conque ror, and fools enough to suppose that 
a conqueror would give it them; actuated by this vile hope, and 
by the desire of destroying their rival, though the utter overthrow 
of the country should be brought about by the same means, they 
yivited the invaders, and aided them with all their influence. 
‘Phese wretches are inexcusable. Count Julian was provoked by 
hea ier injuries to pursue the same unhappy course. Rodrigo the 
rocuag King had forcibly vielated his daughter. Aun act ef 
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manly vengeance would have been recorded with applause; but he 
betrayed his country and renounced his religion to rev enge an m~ 
dividual wrong, and for him too there isno excuse. There is little 
for those Arians and other persecuted Sectaries with whom Spain 
abounded, who welcomed the Moors, or willingly submitted to 
them,-+weak and miserable men, to rejoice in ruin, because it fell 
heavier upon their oppressors than themselves! 


Our author thinks tbat the deplorable condition of the Jews 
and slaves in Spatn at that time jully ‘ justified them in for- 
warding any revolution that afforded them even a chance of 
change, and in joining any invaders as their deliverers. 
‘The persecution which the Jews endured from the Wisi-goth 
Kings was more atrocious than any to which that persecuted 
race had yet been exposed; the fiendish system of extirpa- 
tion, which has sinee been pursued against them in the same 
country, was little more th: ‘“ a renewal of the execrable laws 
enacted by Sisebuto, Suinthela, Recesuinto and Egica. If 
they were detected in observing any custom or ceremony in 
their religion, they were to be killed’ upae the spot, or stoned, 

or burnt,” &e. Huero Juzgo, |. 12, tit. 2. The picture drawn 
of the miserable state of the slave s, and the cruelties to 
which they were subjected, is in the last degree horrible, and 
what is worse, it must be contessed to be not altogether un- 
fuithtul. Whether we consider the cruel punishments then 
inflictedon slaves, or the unjust and atrocious means used to 
propagate slavery, we must “equally conclude that the Wisi- 
goths were truly a barbarous people. Against the Jews they 
entertained hereditary prejudices de rived from their religion, 
degenerated into superstition and fanaticism, which are not 
wholly incompatible with humanity ; but against their slaves 
no such cause for cruelty existed, and their shocking treat- 
ment of them had no other source than their own native sa- 
vageness and barbarity. Notwithstanding the detestable laws 
however against slaves, if must not thence be tfterred that 
they were all so barbarously treated; on the contrary many 
Instances of respect and humanity to slaves are recorded ; 

and it should also be remembered, that in all ayes the most 
violent laws are gencraily dead letters; for it is the character of 
violenee to destroy itse At. A ce ntury has not e iapsed siuice 
the Scottish law permitting rlairds to kill their vassals was 
abolished ; yet murder Was more rare ly comuutted during its 
Existence ‘than in the present time. The later e <pulsions of 
the Moors and Jews from Spam pe artake more of unpolicy 
than inhumanity; andif Mr. Southey has ever visited the 

south-eastern provine es of Spain he must have observed, that 
the brown decendants of the Moors, eveu after the lapse of 
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four centuries, are still a distinct race uninfluenced by any 
Jaw human or divine, and not unfrequently perpetrating 
such acts as have brought occasional disgrace on the 
Spanish name. Neither is our author more correct in 
supposing that the Wisi-Goths established the character and 
manners of the § Spanish people, that “ they retain even to 
the present day.” [tis not the mannersof the Wisi-Goths, 
or ‘dos other Goths, which characterize the Spaniards, but 
those of the Romans : itis Roman loftiness whieh consti- 
tutes the dignity of the modern Castilian ; it is the language 
of ancievt Rome which gives majesty to his language, and 
the laws of Justinian are frequently cited in the judicial 
courts of Spain. Mr. Southey’s sketch of Mahommedanisin 
as evidently trom the hand of a master. 


* ‘Phe Mahommedans made many proselytes in Spain as well 
as every where else where they established themselves. But the 
growth and decline of all Mahowmedan empires are necessarily 
connected with the civil and religious institutions of Islamism, 
aud may he traced to them. In forming a new religion Mahom- 
med aimed at making its ritual less burthensome, its morality 
more indulgent, and its creed more ratioual than those of other 
nations. It was not however enough to appeal to the reason, nor 
perhaps to the passious ol mankind, without at the same time 
protiting by their credulity. To the Jews he announced himself 
as the Messiah, the conqueror in whom thetr prophecies united ; 
to the Christians as the Paraclete who was to accomplish the yet 
unfulfilled system of revelation. The mere robber would have 
been crushed, the mere philosopher would have been neglected, 
and be who had attempted to preach the incommunicable nature 
af Deity either among Pagan or Christian Idolators, would hardly 
have escaped death as a ‘blasphemer. Giod is God, was a tenet 
to which none would have listened without the daring addition 
that Mahommed was his prophet. The impiety of one reasonable 
doubt would have shocked and terrified those who believed the 
nopudence of an asserted mission. Reason was too weak to stand 
alone, and clung to fanaticism for support. No traces of a dis- 
ordered mind are discoverable either in the life or m the doctrines 
of Mahommed. The pure Theism which he preached, he pro- 
bably believed ; but his own claims proceed from ambition, not 
from self-deceit. Persevering in his object, he varied the means, 
and never scrnpled at accommodating his institutions to the esta- 
blithed prejudices of the people. At first Jerusalem was chosen 
to be the metropolis of his rebgion, and the point toward whieli 
all the faithful should turn their faces in prayer. This privilege 
he trausferred to Mecca, and though he destroyed the idols of 
the Caaba, he suffered the black-stone, which was the great ob- 
ject of idolatrous worship, to retain its honors. ‘Those founders 
or reformers of religion who were inspired, and those who be- 
heved themselves to be so, have spared neither the prejudices, 
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nor passions, nor feelings, nor instincts, which opposed them, 
Mahommed attempted no such conquest over human nature: he 
did not feel strong enough to conquer. His conduct apes ed 
the versatility of a statesman, not the inflexibility of an honest 
fanatic, The Moslem, in proof of their religion, appeal to the 
lenary and manifest inspiration of the Koran. They rest the 
divinity of their holy book upon its inimitable excellence; but 
ao Fe, holding it to be divine because it is excellent, they be- 
lieve it excellent because they admit its divinity. There is no- 
thing in the Koran which effects the feelings, nothing which ele- 
vates the imagination, nothing which enlightens the understand- 
ing, nothing which ameliorates the heart : it contains no beautiful 
narrative, no proverbs of wisdom or axioms of morality ; itis a 
chaos of detached sentences, amass of dull tautology. Not a 
solitary passage to indicate the genius of a poet can be found in 
the whole volume. Luspired by no fanaticism, of a meagre mind, 
and with morals of open and ippude nt profligacy, Mahommed 
has affected a revolution which in its ruinous consequences still 
keeps in barbarism the greatest and finest part of the old world. 
His were common talents, axd it is by common talents that great 
revolutions have most frequently been effected; when the train 
is ready there needs yo lightning to kindle it, any spark suffices. 
“« The political and moral system of the impostor, if systein it 
may be called, is such as might be expected from one who aimed 
only at his own agerandizeme ‘nt, and had no generous views or 
hopes beyond it. "Phat his language and institutions have spread 
together is not to be attributed to him: This great political ad- 
vuntaye necessarily arises when nations are either civilized or con- 
verted by force, and it is only by force that this religion has been 
propagated : its missionaries have marched in armies, and its only 
martyrs are those who have fallen in the field of battle. Ma- 
hommed attempted nothing like a fabric of society; he took 
abuses as he found them. The coutinuance of polygamy was his 
great aud ruinous error; where this pernicious custom is esta- 
blifhed, there will be neither connubial, nor paternal, nor bro- 
therly affection ; and heace the unnatural murders with which 
Asiatic history abounds, ‘The Mahommedan imprisons his wife, 
and sometimes knows not the faces of his own children; he bee 
heves that despotism must be necessary in the state, because he 
knows it to be necessary at home: thus the domestic tyrant be- 
comes the contented slave, and the atrocity of the ruler and the 
ape e of the people proceed from the same cause. It ts the 
nevitable tendency of polygamy to degrade both sexes; where- 
ever it prevails, the intercourse between them is merely sexual. 
Women are only instructed in wantonuess, sensuality becomes the 
characteristic of whole nations, and humanity is “disgraced by 
crimes the most loathsome and detestable. This is the primary 
and general cause of that despotism and degradation which are 
universal throughout the East; not climate, or the mountaineers 
would be free and virtuous; not religion, for through all the 
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changes of behef which the Fast has undergone, the evil and the 
effect have remained the same. Mahomed inculecated the doc- 
trine of futalism, because it is the most useful creed for a con. 
queror. ‘Fhe blind passiveness which it causes has completed the 
degradation, and for ever impeded the improvement of all Ma. 
hommedan nations. They will not struggle against oppression, 
for thie same reason that they will not av ‘oid the infection of the 
plague. If from this state of stupid patieuce they are provoked 
into a paroxysm of bratal fury, they destroy the tyrant; but the 
tyranny remains unaltered. Oriental revolutions are like ‘the cast- 
ing a stone into a stagnant pool; the surface is broken for a mo- 
ment, and then the green weeds close over it again. Such a 
system can produce only tyrants and slaves, those who are 
watchiul to commit any crome for power, aud those who are 
ready to endure any oppression for tranquillity. A barbarous and 
desolating ambition has been the sole motive of their conquering 
chiefs; the wisdom of their wisest sovereigns has produced no- 
thmg of public benefit; it has ended in idle moralizings, and the 
late discovery that all is vanity. The people are indolent, because 
if they acquire weaith they dare not enjoy it. Punishment 
produces no shame, for it is mflicted by caprice, not by jus- 
tice. They who are rich or powerful become the victims of 
rapacity or fear.” 


There is more ingenuity in tracing the origin asa 
tism to polygamy than to theocracy, like Boulanger, in. bis 
Recherche es sur le Despotisme ; there is also much truth in the 
conclusion, for however the theocratical government may 
have been abused, it invariably aspired to something of ge- 
neral good, but polygamy has never extended farther than 
the pleasure or the caprice of the individual. This subject 
deserves the attention of those who wish to civilize the 
Hindoos. We return to the progress of the Moors in 
Spain 

“ When Islamism entered Spain, it was in its youth and vi- 
gour; its destructive principles had not yet had time to develop 
themselves, and its military apostles could safely challenge cor- 
rupted Christianity to a comparison of creeds, No nation had 
been able to resist them; they had gone on from victory to vic- 
tory. With the majority of mankind the successful cause passes 
for the right one ; and when there were so many motives for con- 
version, it is not to be wondered at that the greater number of 
the Spanish Goths became converts to a triumphant faith, When 
ro the first years of that faith Amrou led an army against Gaza, 
the governor asked, ** for what reason the city was attacked.”’ ** Our 
master,’ rephed Amrou, ** has sent us to conquer you, unless you 
receive our religion; do this and ye shall be our companions and 
brethren. If ye refuse this, pay a yearly tribute for ever, and 
we will protect you against all iuvaders, If neither of these terms 
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be accepted, there can be only the sword between us, and we 
must war upon you in obedience to the command of the Lord *.” 
This was the system of the Mahommedans, and hitherto no po- 
licy could have succeeded better. The Christians who retained 
the: religion became a kind of Helots, who supplied the revere 
and « altivated ihe iand ; they were every where the minority, and as 
Mohommedaa states grew round thein on all sides, it was net 
long before they disappeared. ‘The Moors found the same obse- 
wiousuess 1 Spain as they had done in Africa, and in the East. 
The main part of the men apostatized, and the women content- 
edly learnt a new creed, to qualify themselves for foreign hus- 
bands, or for the renegadoes who profited by the ruin of their 
country, But there vet remained Gothic [Sj vanish] valour, and 
Gothic [Spanish] gemus, Pelayo batted them with a troop of 
mountaineers, the wreck and remnant of the nation. ‘This hero 
was strengthed by the aceident of his royal descent ; but it was 
not for his birth that bis fellow soldiers lifted bim upon a siueld, 

and in the hour of difficulty and danger acclaimed [declared] him 
king. In astrong country, with the ‘defiles of which he was welt 
acquainted, he imaiutained himself against the neighbournng 
Moors. His own weakness was his best sec urity; foes like these 
were beneath the notice of the conqueror ; he w ho had overthrown 
the kingdom of the Goths did not stop to exterminate a handiuf 
of banditti, Once already had Musa crossed the Pyrenees and 
advanced as far Carcassonne; he now proposed to over-run 
France, proceed through Germany and Hungary to Constanti- 
nople and by this line of conquests, connect Spain with the Sa- 
racen empire, For this enterprize he was preparing when a cou- 
ner seized the bridle of his horse, and comm: anded him in ‘the 
Caliph’s name to set out for Damascus. There was retribution 
m this, Musa had imprisoned ‘Tarif because he envied him his 
glory; he himself was now arrested in his own career, and de- 

tained in Lyria, while secret orders were sent to destroy his whole 
family, All who were in Africa were cat off. Spain was so dis- 
tant from the capital of the Caliphs, that they were continually 
exerting their authority there, least their we akuess should be dis- 
covered, For this reason it was their policy frequently to change the 
governor, a system every way pernicious, which allowed inte ginty 
ho time to be useful, and hurried avarice into rapacity. 


The following historical facts contain lessons of wisdom, 
Which unfortunately have been incflectual even in the present 
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* The principle here adopted is prec cisely the logic of the 
jacobins and first revolutionists; ** those who ure not for us 
are against us,” was their efficient maxim. Jducmaparte’s SYS 
tem is ideufically the same, sometimes differing in terms, but 
always uniform in spirit and cifect; his anti-commercial de- 
crees are scions of the same stock. ‘These are not the only 
analogies which might be remarked between | Buovaparte and 
Mah owmed, were this a proper place for the inquiry. Kev. 
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age, when similar conduct has eontributed to effect the entire 
subjugation of the continent, till the worthy descendants of 
the ancient conquerors of the Moors arose. 


«¢ The Christians acquired strength during the disturbed reign 
of the second Haccham. A race of able kings succeeded Ale 
fonso the Chaste. Remiro, Ordoiio, and another Alfonso, called 
the Great: then came a feebler line, and the Christians were di- 
vided, New states were erected in Navarre, in Catalonia, and in 
Aragon ; if these sometimes rivalled the kings of Leon, they were 
more dangerous to the Moors, and the common cause was strengths 


ened, But the separation of Castile from Leon was a dismember’ 


ment, an actual loss of strength. The bond of unity once broken, 
jealousies and wars followed, and the example was mischievous. 
Galicia was ambitious of becoming independent like Castile, and 
frequent rebellions were the consequence. Abdoulrahman profited 
little by these dissentions: his power was einployed in gratifying a 
passion for splendour, tor which he is better remembered than he 
would have been for a life of greater activity. His son made only 
one campaign. A sickly boy succeeded him. Muahommed, who 
was appointed his guardian, was called after the manner of the 
orientals, Alhagib, or the Eyelid; he soon acquired and deserved 
the name of Alinanzor, the Vickestone, by which he is remembered 
im history. The genius of this man well nigh proved fatal to the 
Spanish Christians, weakened as they were by their own divisions. 
The Leonese looked on with unconcern or with satisfaction while 
he ravaged Castile, and the Castillians were consoled when Leon 
suffered in its turn, Two and fifty times did he lead his armies 
into their country, and retarn with their spoils. Such terror had 
he struck into them, that Bermudo retreated with the seat of yo- 
vernment from Leon back among the mountains to Oviedo, the bo- 
dies of the kings his predecessors were taken from their graves and 
removed, and the relics of the Saints and Martyrs packed up for 
flight. ‘This fear was not without cause. Almanzor appeared bes 
fore the walls. Count Guillen was in the city, so far spent with 
sickness, that he could not stand; nevertheless, when he heard 
that the Moors had made a breach, he ordered his men to arm bim 
and carry him in his bed to the place of danger. There he encou- 
raved the Leonese, more by his presence than by his weak efforts; 
but there he maintained the breach three days, and there, when 
snother quarter had been forced, he perished, sword in hend. in 
his bed. The conqueror carried his arms farther, and ravaged 
Galicia. Santiago, the tutelary Saint of Spain, the God of their 
battles, could not defend his own church. Almanzor sent the great 
bells from Compostella to be his trophies, and hung them up as 
lamps in the Mosque of Cordova, During one of his expeditions, 
the Christians took advantage of a fall of snow, and occupied the 
mountain passes to interrupt his retarn. The Moor calmly pitched 
his tent in the valley, and prepared to make it his dwelling-place. 
He ploughed and sowed the ground, and so harrassed the country 
bebiud him, that the Christians offered him a price for his coming 
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harvest, and implored him to depart. They who could not triumph 
over him while living, insulted him with legends when he was no 
more. They asserted that the Saints, whose churches he had pro- 
faned, struck him with his mortal sickness, and that when he died 
the Devil was heard bewailing him along the banks of the Guadal- 
quivir, But the Moors wrote truly on his monument, * What he 
was is seen in his actions, such a defender of Spain wil) not be found 
after him.’ Yet the ascendancy which Almauzor obtaimed by these 
triumphs eventually ruined the Spanish Moors.” 


The victories of the Moors terminated with the life of Al- 
manzor: their monarchs became enervated, and the then 
dynasty, like most preceding and subsequent dynastics in 
Spain, manifested the most unequivocal symptoms of natu- 
ral debility and decay, Civil war ensued; and the contest 
for power was supported by so many aspirants, that “ the 
petty tyrant of every town called himself king, and crimes 
and miseries multiplied with the title. The lower the sceptre 
sunk, the more hands were stretched out to reach it. Am- 
bition takes no warning from example. Ilymeya, one of 
these wretches, asked the Cordovans to make him hing, just 
as the last puppet had been murdered. They replied, * Do 
you not see the tumultuous state of the city? the populace 
will destroy you.’ ‘ Obey me to-day,’ said he, ‘and kill me 
to-morrow.’ Such was the drunken rage for power.” 

Having examined at considerable length Mr. Southey’s 
portraiture of Mahoinmedanism, and his indignant exposure 
of its despotism, we must now turn to lis remarks on the 
conduct and principles of the Christians, whose cirors and 
superstitions, as might be expected, are not more lenieutly 
treated. Weare not a little apprehensive that they may 
wound the pious feelings of several Papists, as his view of 
the Papal Saints is precisely the same as that taken by the 
writer of the “ Postliminious Preface” in the auswer to 
Peter Plymley. (See Antijacobin Rey. p.192, vol. 30) We 
recommend it however to the most serious consideration 
of the date* champions of what was preposterously called 
Catholic Emancipation. 


“ The Moors,” continues Mr. S. “ brought with them into 


Spain the causes of their own destruction, despotism and poly- 
gamy; consumptive principles, which suffered indeed the body te 
mature, but when the growing energy had ceased, immediately 
began their morbid and mortal action. ‘These causes produced 
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* In the Morning Chronicle of Oct. 15, these deluded or de- 
luding persons have read their recantation, and the least charge 
exhibited against the Rowan Catholics is only that of ingratitude f 
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their inevitable effects, the war of brother against brother, the re. 
volt of towns and provinces, the breaking up of kingdotos. The 
Spaniards mean time were free; they were infer.or in numbers, 
they were less civilized than their enemies, and their history is sul- 
hied by acts of worse barbarity ; ; but they were a Christian and 4 


free people. The moral institutions of Christianity gave them a 
decided and increasing advantage, Even its corruptions were in 
their favour. Mahommed won his first victory by calling for an 
army of Angels, when his troops were giving way. He galloped 
forward, and ¢ asting a handful of sand among the enemy, ex- 
claimed, Let their faces be covered with éonfasion ! The Moslem 
believed that the armies of God obeyed his call, and in that faith 
they were victonous. Fhe deliverers of Spain encouraged their 
Sollowers by coarser frauds; a hermit had promised them victory, or 
they had seen visions, or the. Cross, which was their banner, had 
appeared to thei in the shy. The invention of a tutelary Saint s 
fight their battles, not metaphorically, but in person, was a bolder 
and more animating FICTION. Ramiro had fought a whole day 
long with the Moors; he kept the field at night with a broken and 
dispirited army, who [which] were compelled to abide the next 
morning’s danver, because they were surrounded and could not 
fly. The King called them together, and told them that Santiago 
had appeared to him ina dream, and had promised to be with 
him in the battle, visibly and bodily, on a white steed, bearing a 
white banner with a red cross. The Leonese, who before this had 
lost all hope, began the attack, shouting God and Santiago. A 
knight led them on, riding a white steed, and bearing a white 
banner with a bloody cross They utterly defeated the Moors. A 
yeneral tribute in bread and wine was granted to the Saint’s church 
for ever, and a knight's portion from the spoils of every victory 
which the Christians should gain. 

“This pious fraud was the resource of genius in distress; but 
it had been preluded by deceit, and was systematized into a tas 
tional mythology. The body of Santiage had been discovered 
under [during the retyn of | Ramiro’s predecessor; his grandson 
Alfonso rebuilt the church of the Apostle with greater maguiticence 
than the Christian Kings before him had ever displayed ; and its 

riesthood exercised their ingenuity im imventing le vends to the 
Saas of this patron Saint, and to their qwn emolument! This 
they did so successfully, that Composteila became the Sreat pomt 
of European pilgrimage. The merit of this pilgrimage was ene 
banced by the difficulty and danger of the journey; the pilgrims 
soon became so numerous, that yp arties of Moorish 1, and perhaps of 
Christian banditti, associated to plunder them. On the other 
hand, the Canons of St. Eloy erected guest-houses for their ac- 


commodation along the road from France, and money and estates 
were often bequeathe ‘d to endow them by individuals and princes. 
After their example a few hidalgos, who were equally devout and 
warlike, joined their property, and formed themselves (4. p. 1175) 
into a religious brotherhoud, for the purpose of protecting pil 
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grins. War never stops at defence. They soon found it their 
duty to attack Misbelievers; and hence, about fourscore years after 
the death of the Cid, arose the order of Santiago, which was so 
Jong the scourge of the Moors. if 5 

« A regular system of deceit practised by the priests for their 
own immediate interest, continually freshened and invigorated the 
enthusiasm of the people. To obtain the profits of a favourite 
altar, was the motive which influenced the inventor of a Martyyr’s 
body, or of an Image: but when Shep Chapels were thus 
founded, cities sometimes grew. A shepherd told his fellows that 
he had followed a dove towards a rock, whither by her frequent 
flight, and turning back to him upon the wing, she seemed to ine 
vite him; there he had discovered a cavern and an image of the 
Virgin, at whose feet the dove remained undisturbed, being cone 
scious of divine protection.. Such was the devotion of the people, 
that a town was soon built there. St, Maria la Blanca was des 
serted by all its inhabitants for this holier place of residence, but 
the priests and people go yearly among its ruins to perform a sere 
vice fer the souls of their forefathers who are buried there. A 
pious Spaniard employed his life in improving the great road to 
Compostella, openiug thickets and building bridges along the way. 
About twenty paces from his little hermitage he made his own 
tomb. The pilgrim’s gratitude did not cease when their benefactor 
died. His tomb became a place of popular devotion; a splendid 
church was at length erected over it, and that church is now the 
cathedral of a city, which is called St. Domingo de la Calzada, 
after his name. A hermit, by name Juan, fixed his dwelling on 
Mount Uruela, not far from Jaca: he built a chapel on one of its 
summits, and dedicated it to John the Baptist. Four other monks 
joined him: the fame of their piety was bruited abroad, and their 
chapel became the chosen spot for the devotion of the Christians 
round about. When Juan died, a great multitude assembled at 
his funeral; six hundred hidalgos [gentlemen] were among them; 
they saw their numbers, and the strength of the country ; the feel- 
ing which had brought them together excited them, they elected 
a leader, and founded the kingdom of Navarre. 

** The local deities whom their Pagan ancestors had worship 
were less numerous than the Saints who patronized the churches of 
the Spanish Christians. Every town, almost every village, had 
been hallowed by the death or burial of Martyrs, to whose wonder- 
working bodies the faithful were led sometimes by the song of Angels, 
more frequently by lights hovering over their graves, pak all the 

irgin Mother was lavish in her favours to Spain. Once she de- 
scended in person upon a stone pillar*, which she left behind, and 
which is held at this day in as high veneration by thousands and tens 
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* This alludes to Nuestra Se~ora del Pilar, who has lately sent 
80 many of the rascally French to pandemonium at Zaragosu., See 


an account of this image in the “ Original Itinerary of Spain,” 
Appendix to Antijac. Rev. Vol. 30.—ReEv. 
NO.CXXIV. VOL. XXXI. L 
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of thousands of Catholics, as the black stone of Mecca is by the 
Mahommedans. Sometimes she sent her image down from heaven, 
Sometimes a dove guided the chosen discoverer to the cavern where 
she had been hidden; or the hunted beast who run to her ruined altar 
was ‘aor ya by her pity, or struck dead for his intrusion. In the 


number of her titles the puivtwy Mary exceeded the many-named 
Diana, as well as in the extent and effect of her worship. In pes 
rusing the attested history of any one of her images, ‘the reader 
might think she had imparted to it au her power, did not the Gov- 
pussofthe next great shrine afford a catalogue of wonder sequally splen- 
did, equally atte sted, and equally éuthentic . These miracles were 

easily mi inaged in darkness, and amid the wilds and ruins of a 
desolated country. The clergy sometimes, in the confidence of 
talent, ventured upon a more public and general exhibition. Fer. 
eutidle: the Great sent (A. p. 1003) to Ben: abet king of Seville, 
requesting that he would let hun have the body of St. ” Justa to re- 
move to Leon. Three Counts and two Bishops were the ambassa- 
dors to beg this boon. Benabet said he ‘new nothing about it, 
he had never heard of St. Justa, but they were very welcome to 
her body if they could find it. Upon this Alvito, the Bishop of 
Leon, said they would pray three days for a revelation. At the 
close of the third day Alvito fell asleep at his prayers, and there 
appeared to him ina dream an old man, who told him that St. Justa 
must not be removed. Seville was not to be deprived of a trea« 
sure reserved for its glory when it should again become a Christian 
city, but they might have his body’ instead. “And who was he? 
He was St. Isidore. Alvito humbly intreated him to be dreamt of 
twice more, that he might be sure this was not mérely a dream; 

and the dead Bishop gave the desired proof. At his last appears 
ance he struck the a? thrice with his crosier, saying, You will 
find me here, here, here. In the morning three holes were found 
in the ground, and upon digging there they discovered his body in 
full odour. The court and clergy weit out from Leon in process 
sion, to meet the relicks; the king and his three sons bore the 
body barefooted ; all the monks and cl ergy of the city were feasted 
upon the occasion, aud Fernando and the queen served them at the 
board. 

«* The zeal with which these patron Saints were worshipped was 
proportionate to the beneficial power which they possessed. They 
could preserve their own district from pestilence, and if for the 
sins of the people they sometimes suffered the Infidels to violate 
their sanctuaries, they never failed to punish the violation. In 
their beatitude they were still influenced by human feelings, by 
gratitude, aud™ by national and local affection. A Saint was the 
representative of his townsmen in heaven, where he was supposed 
to receive their prayers, and exert all his influence in their behalf, 
The religious fervour of the Moors meanwhile was abating. Fas 
naticisin 1 a few geherations becomes bigotry. The belief which 
the tirst Mahommedaus had chosen was inherited by their chil 
dren; in the fathers it bad the life and ardour of a new pasvien,y 
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wm the sons it was become habit, mveterate, indeed, but cold. 
This process has been exemplified in every age, and by every 
sect. The Dominicans and Franciscans of the present day, pro- 
fess the same tenets which their predecessors practised at the mas- 


sacre and the auto da te. There are analogies in nature, the wolf 
has been tamed into a dog; aud swine were once formidable in 
the forest.” 


Such is our author’s view of the origin and progress of the 
worship of saints and images in Spain, a view which is drawn 
from facts adduced by the historians Mora/es, Martane, 
Gariby, Moret, and others, whom he quotes with the punc- 
tuality of wath. The worship, indeed, of Mary the wile of 
Joseph, is in the highest degree shocking to every rational 
or true Christian, and the ridiculous belief iu the local and 
partial interference of the Divine power, wid a particular 
providence, Was certainly fit to produce only such charac- 
ters as are depicted in the following extract. 

“ The war between the two natious (Christians and Moors) 
was a war of extermination, Peace was never named, never 
thought of as a thing possible; but because perpetual hostilities 
would have destroyed both by famine, they made occasional 
traces by common consent, to recover strength for renewing the 
contest; or the weaker power purchased a respite by paying tri- 
buie, till he believed himself strong enough to revolt. These in- 
tervals were short; the Spaniards could never long endure to be* 
idle, * they had to recover the country of their fathers, an honor- 
able and holy object; and war also was the business, the amuse- 
ment, the passion of the age. It was in war that the chiefs 
found their sport and their spoil; that the king at once employed 
and gratified a turbulent nobility: that the people indulged their 
worst passions, and believed that they were at the same tune aton- 
ing for their sins. And what a warfare! lt was to burn the 
standing corn, to root up the vine and the olive, to hang the 
heads of their enemies from the saddie-bow, and drive mothers 
and children before them with the lance; to massacre the men of 
a town in the fury of assault; to select the chiefs that they might 


~-— 





* This is true at the present day, there is perhaps no vulgar 
opinion entertained im this country of any other nation so false as 
that the Spaniards are an indolent people. ‘The peasantry and the 
great majority of the nation, with a few trifling exceptions in Cas- 
tile and some parts of Andalusia, are a most laborious and active 
race of men, excelling in hardihood and industry almost every 
other country in which the Roman Catholic religion exclusively 
prevails, Perhaps, indeed, the national indolence and vanity of 
the Portuguese may have contributed to disseminate and support 
the erroneous and degrading estimate of the Spanish national cha- 
racter, which will soon be better understood yot only in this but in - 
every other country. —REv. 
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‘be murdered in cold blood ; to reserve the women for violation: 


and the children for slavery; and thiswarfare [c outinued) | vear after 
year, till they rested from mere exhaustion. The soldiers of 
Ferran Gonzalez complained that they led a life like devils, 
like those in Hell, who rested neither day nor night; our Lord, 
said they, is like Satan, and we are like his servants, whose 
whole delight is in seperating soul from body. The Spaniards 
on their part suffered retaliated cruelties, and the perpetual sense 
of danger. At one time knights, nobles, and kings, never slept 
without having the war-horse ready saddled at the chamber.” 


In the beginning of the eleventh century Navarre, Arra- 
gon, and Castile were united under Sancho the Great, who 
at his death left Navarre to his eldest son Garcia, Arragon 
to his bastard son Ramiro, and Castile to Fernando. The 
latter had married the sister of Bermudo king of Leon, who 
wishing to recover his ancient authority made war on his 
brother-in law, thinking that by the division of Sancho’s 
territories, the Castilian army could not resist him. Ele was 
however too confident in his own prowess and was slain in 
battle, when Fernando became king ot Leon by the double 
right of conquest and inheritance. This prince afterwards 
engaged in war with his brother Garcia who was slain in 
battle, after which Fernando united the crowns of Castile, 
Leon and Navarre in his own person. At this time the Cid 
began to distinguish himself, with the memoirs of whose life 
and adventures Mr. S. has now favoured the English reader, 
The whole, he assures us, is translation, but not of any sins 
gle work. The three following have been used, ‘“ Chronica 
del famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy- Diez z Campeador.—Burg OS, 
1593. (Chronicle of the renowned Knight, Cid Ruy Diez, 
the Campaigner). “ Les quatro Partes enteras de la Cro- 
nica de Espana, que mando componer el Serenisimo Rey 
Don Alonso UVamado el Sabio,” (the four Parts complete of 
the Chronicle of Spain, written by order of the king 
Alonso the Wise).’ And lastly, the “ Poema del Cid ’ from 
these three works the author has translated the present volume, 
Mr. Southey has not condescended to incorporate the uu- 
merous Romances del Cid, which should be translated 
“« Legendary Tales of the Cid, ” rather than heroic ballads; 
but he acknowledges that some things are jutroduced trom 
other “ authentic sources.” This is a ve ry proper manner, 
no doubt, to make an agreeable English volume; but by 
such a method Mr. S. necessarily sucrifices that which he 
séems most desirous of effecting, “namely, to give his reader 
an adequate idea of the Spanish original. But we have 
already dwelt so long on bis “ Introduction,” on which he 
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appears to have bestowed the most laudable pains and la- 
bour, and of which our readers may form an adequate 
judginent from the extracts we have selected, that we 
must defer our examination of the style and matter of 
this translatioa of the Chronicle of the Cid, till our next. 
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Sermons, Controversial and Practical, with Reflections and 
Tracts on interesting Subjects, (Heretofore published in 
Treland only) by the late’ Rev. Philip Skeltouu, Rector of 
Fintona, Sc. Republished by the Rev, Samuci Clapham, 
M. A. Vicar of Christ Church, Hants, &e.—Volume the 
First, Svo. pp. 520, Ys. Vernor and Co. 1808. 

THE works of Skelton have become extremely scarce ; 
and, though the scarcity of a book be no proof of its ex- 
cellence, they are not more scarce than they are excellent. 
They are written in that plain, strong, and nervous style, 
and exhibit much of that happy thought, of that deep 
knowledge, and of that excellent matter, which charac- 
terise so many of the productions of our divines in the 
early part of the last century. ‘The Sermons in this volume 
are twenty in number; and are followed by one and twenty 
“Reflections” on different subjects. It would be a vain 
and useless task to enter into a critical analysis of writings, 
the merits of which have been so long known, and so gene- 
rally acknowledged ; but for the gratification of such of 
our readers as may chance to be unacquainted with the style 
and manner of this able and estimable divine, we shall ex- 
tract one passage from his sermon, on the means of attain- 
ing happiness in the marricd state.—a Sermon, which, at 
aperiod when the rights and duties of that state seem to be 
little understood, and less practised, it is ardently to be 
Wished, was separately printed for the use and advantage ot 
the Fashionable World. 

_“ Tt is true, that, in nature and reason, the night of govern- 

ing ought to go with the superior understanding, whether placed 

inthe husband or wife. But then, in regard to each particular 
couple, who shall decide its place? Of all points this is the last 
to be determined by a contending husband and wife. Nor can 
any third person possibly do it for them, both for want of 

Knowledge and authority. All he could do, would be to decide 

in particular causes of difference, which besides that it would be 

endless, must be adjudging the superiority of reason in this in- 

stance to that one party, and in that to the other, leave the ge- 

heral minds of their understandings respectively, a8 mach in the 
rk as ever. 

“To prevent or remedy this, as occasion tmay require, the 
Ged of peace and order, who alone can judge in such @ matter, 
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and who will no otherwise than by his word, and the reason he 
hath given us, interfere in the contests of man and wife, hath, 
once for all, ruled the case, and commanded the Jatter to obey 

the Jormer in all things lawful and honest, I will not say, this 
rule is founded on a greater degree, generally speaking, of natu- 
ral capacity in man than in woman, for I trust, although much 
may be said for it, yet a good deal may be said against it. But 
one thing is certain, that men in ge meral have more strength of 
body than women, aud therefore in all struggles for the upper 
hand, let superior reason lie where it will, may come off eventual 
conquerors. Now pre-eminence of authority, suppesivg an equils 
lity of understanding, should naturally yo with pre-eminence of 
strength. This streneth of body, however, gives the man a 
great advantage over the woman in pomt of acquired knowledge ; 
for while the delicacy and feebleness of her body, and her 

bearing and suckling of children, confine the woman to domes- 
tic cares for which besides her course of education must be calet- 
lated; the man, by his strength, is fitted for, and carried out to 
labour, trade, war, and the like, which afford him a far greater 
opportunity of improving his natural talents, of growing In expe- 
rience, and gathering knowledge, particularly the necessary 
knowledge of men and things, wherewith he is, or may be cone 
cerned. Add to this, that to fit him the seoner and better for 
affairs, the course of education, as to the higher and more im- 
portant branches of learning, runs unavoidably im his favour, It 
would be as easy, as it is unnecessary to shew, that women are 
no better fitted by nature for the learned employments of 
law, physick, or divinity, than for the spade, the sword, or the 
exchange. As the great affairs of the world must pass through 
the hands of men; “must be managed, determined, and finally 
settled by men, it follows unavoi idably, that in the hands of menu 
the right, as well as the capac ity and power, to govern must 
be place “dl, 

* | say not these things as a party—for on many occasions t 
could have wished, had ait been lawful, that the wife had been 
to govern, but oly as one whose duty it is to speak after God 
and nature, and to inculcate the ge neral love of both. But were 
lL asked, to what end I have taken such a Com pi ass on this parti- 
cular subject, I should auswer, [ have done it to give to all mar- 
ried people who hear mea right notion of the state they are in, 
of the terms of union for whic h their vows are solemnly plighted, 
of the teuder and ardent love they ought to nourish in their hearts 
towards each other; and, when that love is not as watm as were 
to be wished, of that peace, order, and decency, which the 
submission of the wile only can in that case maintain, To pre- 
vent those unhandsome, aud otherwise endless bicke ‘rings, which so 
often make the marred state un happy, nothing would be of so 
much use, as a due consideration, both in the husbend and wite, 
of the nature of that united state they are in, which has given 
them but one happiness, or one misery, aud a serious consultation 
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with the word of God. This would teach them to know their places, 
and to keep them, without mutual encroachments. This would 
set God always before their eyes as the awful guardian of their 
vows, as the blesser and rewarder of their duty, +f conformable 
to the terms engaged for, and as the avenger of their crime, if 
that duty and those terms aye slighted, especially if obstinately 
and perseveringly slighted.” 

The animadversions on a mischievous book of that learned 
Churchman and Whig-Prelate, Bishop Hoadley, entitled, 
“ A plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper,” form a most masterly piece of 
controversial criticism, and places the Bishop in a light -in 
which, for the honour of the Church, we hope never to sce 
another of its Guardians exhibited. 

« The protestant public are very much indebted to Mr. 
Clapham, who is a most zealous labourer in the vineyard, for 
this laudable attempt to extend the knowledge of a writer, 
from whose works there is not a member of the church who 
may not derive some useful and profitable instruction. And 
we are happy to find that this is only the first of four volumes, 
in which will be given every part of Skelton’s preductions, 
comprized in seven large octavo volumes, which will be 


thought worthy of general perusal. Besides the Sermons of 


many other divines, it is much to be wished that a similar 
selection were made froin the Sermons of Jeremy Taylor 
and Jackson; which are not now easily attainable; and 
which contain a vast fund of most excellent matter. 

This volume is dedicated to that respectable Prelate, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who appears to have first recom- 
mended the Works of Skelton to the attention of Mr, 
Clapham. 


We learn, from a note tothe Preface, that that eminent barris- 
ter, and orthodox member of the Church of England, Mr. 
Park (whom we hoped, ere this, to have seen on the bench) 
bought an imperfect set of Skelton’s Works, the merits of which 
no man was better able to appreciate, at the sale of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s library, for four guineas. We mention this fact, 
that the public may be enabled to estimate the extent of their ob- 
ligation to Mr. Clapham. 


—_—_—_— - NS 














A Picture of Valencia, taken on the Spot; comprehending a 
Description of that Province, its Inhabitants, Manners, 
and Customs, Productions, Commerce, Manufactures, &c. 
With an Appendix containing a geographical and statistical 
Survey of Valencia, and of the Balearic and Pithyusian 
[Pityusian] Islands; together with Remarks on the Moors 
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a Spain. Translated from the German of Christian Sas 
| pent Fischer, by Frederic Shoberl. pp. S19, Svo. Col- 
urn, 1808. 


VALENCIA has been justly named the Paradise of Europe ; 
the excellence of its climate, its fertility, and the incessant 
gaiety of its inbabitants, far surpassing those of any other 
country. Mr. Fischer, who was sometiine with smugglers in 
Spain, is already well known for a lively narrative of bis 
travels through that country, and for several German trans- 
Jations of Spanish works He has availed himself in the 
present instance of Don Antonio Josef Cavanilles’s Obser- 
vaciones subre la Historia natural, Ge ografia, Agricultura, 
Poblacion y Frutos del Reyno de Valencia, (Observations on 
the Natural History, Geography, Agric ulture, Population 
and Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia) i in two splendid 
folio volumes, with numerous plates: a work of great labour, 
and great accuracy, considering it as the first of its kind 
which had been published ; for the provinces of Spain, like 
the counties of England, cannot yet boast of their histo- 
rians and topographers. From such materials, therefore, 
with Mr. Fischer’s own experience we naturally expected an 
interesting volume. In this we are not disap pointed ; the 
same liveliness of remark, and that almost Vale ‘ncian viva- 
city, characterize the selections which constitute this ‘ Pic- 
tare of Valencia,” as well as the Author’s original travels. 
He frequently, indeed, falls into numerous errors, some of 
which we shall occasionally correct, but they are not such 
as to materially affect the general likeness, or impair the fea- 
tures of his portrait. 

The province or kingdom of Valencia lies between 37° 52 
and 40" 51’ north latitude. It is estimated to contain weed 
$38 square geographical leagues, of which only 240 are 
arable, the rest being mountainous. Mr. I’. states the po- 
pulation at 932,150 souls, and the last census made it about 
a _ million 5 but at the commencement of the present year, 

e are assured that it exceeded 1, 300,000. The northern and 
‘aes parts are principally mountainous regions, while the 
middle and southern abound in the most de lightful and 
fertile plains; the former produce flax, > metals, and 
pulse ; the latter dates, carobs, oranges, figs, corn, wine, 
and salt. The north is thinly populated, and the chief oc- 
cupations of the people are in breeding cattle, coarse wool- 
len manufactures, leather, bass-weed, hemp, potteries, lime, 
and distilleries; the south or middle contains at least three- 
fifths of the whole population, is highly cultivated and fer- 
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tile, the most populous of any part of Spain or even France 
ar Holland, yields the most abundant crops of all kinds of 
fruits, great arenes of silk, and its rivers, lakes, and 
shores, abound in fish. Dividing the province, which is 
long and narrow, into northern, middle, and southern 
parts, and these again into districts, the most barren and 
inclement of which, in the northern part, is Bonitaza; its 
high mountains are often covered with snow in winter, yet 
bear pines, beech, &c. and have some neglected mines of 
vitriol, alum, iron, and pit-coal. Seven small places scarcely 
contain 1680 poor inhabitants, aud the village of Pobla 
about 500. ‘The district of Herbes, Vallibona and Vallivana, 
is very little better; that of Moreila is considerably richer, 
The town of Morella bas upwards of 200 looms und wool 
len manufactures, with 4,800 inbabitauts, who rear bees and 
fruit. ‘The district of La Ria is also poor, although it has 
above 3,000 inhabitants, and produces a little wine, almond 
and mulberry trees, silk, wheat, honey, walnuts, and culi- 
nary vegetables, with some hempen sandals. The district 
af Cinc Torres, Castelfort and Portel, is wild, mountadén- 
ous and uncultivated, with 40 looms, and above 3,000 poor 
inhabitants; that of Cati is more cultivated, and the town 
of this name contains 2,000 inhabitants, 200 looms and a 
ribbon manufactory. Montesa is mountainous but fertile, 
and has some manufactures of wool, hemp and flax ; Canet 
contains near 7,000 industrious people, and produces silk, 
wine, vegetables, fruits, honey; has 8 distilleries, severak 
potteries, and fine marble. The district of Vinaroz ap- 
proaches the coast and is favoured with a milder climate ; 
the town of this name is situated about half a mile from the 
shore, contains 9,000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a 
highly cultivated country, including Benicarlo. so celebrated 
for its wines, with a population of near 6,000 souls. Vina- 
roz annually produces about 180 tons of wine, and Benicarlo 
the euo1mous quantity of 2,250; great numbers of the inen 
are employed at cooper’s work, aud in fishing; the people 
are wealthy and industrious, and enjoy considerable advan- 
tages from a coasting trade, especially in the conveyance of 
salt from La Mata. Miveral carbon, of a lamellous tex- 
ture and gray colour, is also found within a few leagues of 
Benicarlo. On the sea coast there are morasses and waste- 
land as well as in the district of Oropesa, which 1s neither 
fertile nor salubrious, Benicassim is wild and hilly, and 
distinguished only for its carob-trees and ever-green oaks. 
From Cabanes to San Matco is a well cultivated and tolera- 
bly productive country skirted by hills, the base of which 
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bear ever-green oaks, and the plains good wheat and tares, 
In Cuevas there are 6 distilleries, and cattle and swine 
abound in this district; that of Cervera and Calig is nroun. 
tainous and barren, for want of water: Trinchera has some 
quarries of beautiful marble. From Ares to Adsaneta con- 
sists of mountain and pasture land, with some woods of pine, 
with excellent cattle: the country is wild and picturesque, 
and at Chodos great indigence prevails. Tle same applies 
to Vistabella and Argelita. Villa Hermosa, indeed, exhibits 
some good cultivation and possesses good farmers: but the 
highest mountain in Valencia, Penaglosa (not Peuaglosa, as 
erroneously written in this volume), is too long cov ered with 
snow every year to admit the warmth of air necessary to 
fertility. Considerable herds of swine are bred in this dis- 
trict as well as from Alealaten to Ribes-Albes, which is also 
mountainous but more fertile, and the people much more 
comfortable. Alcora is a fine country and has manufactories 
of porcelain and stone-ware. 

‘The middle — of this province extends from Castel- 
ton de la Plana to San Felipe, chiefly along the coast ; itis 
extremely pleasant and fertile, the climate “delicious, vege- 
tation most Juxuriant, the scenery enchanting, and admi- 
rably diversified with large towns, villages, trees, and spires 
of churches and convents, amidst the “most cultivated and 
fruitful inclosures. ‘The romantic district of Onda 1s suc- 
ceeded by that of Castellon de la Plana, which, as its name 
unplies, is situated in an extensive and rich plain about @ 
league from the sea. Castellon (not Castello as here writ~ 
ten) contains 15,000 inhabitants; its principal church ts the 
only one remaining in Spain, it is believed, which still con- 
tinues to be a sanctuary for criminals. Several adjoining 
towns contain 4, 5, 6, and 7,000 inhabitants, who are clean, 
industrious and sufficiently comfortable. The district from 
Nules to Moncofa is remarkable for producing the finest 
figs. Villavella, a small town with about 1200 inhabitants, 
contains a fine mineral spring, which is much frequented ; 
but it unfortunately has no accommodation for strangers, 
and persons coming tu use the waters are obliged to bring 
with them all their household requisites. Part of tne dis- 
trict of Uxo is very subject to agues, but that of Murviedro 
is salubrious, rich, populous, and productive : about 1080 
tons of a light spirituous wine are dnnually produced from 
the vineyards of Murviedro, which has a population of 
7,000 souls ; activity, industry, wealth, and population, are 
here increasing rapidiy. ‘Lhe ‘following r statement of the po- 
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ulation of the Plain or district of Valencia, about 10 miles 
coe and 5 broad, will give the reader some idea of the ime. 
mense number of industrious people which are collected on 
that delightful spot. 


«“ Nextto the Huerta of Gandid, that of Valencia is incontes- 
tibly the most beautiful part of this enchanting coast, Hence 
the population of the many small villages scattered over it may be 
estimated at 58,000 [60,000]. Every part of it is in the highest 
state of cultivation. ° 

« Valencia, [the city] with 105,000 [120,000] inhabitants. Pu- 
rol, 2997 inhabitants; fine botanic garden. El Puig, 1,575 in- 
habitants. Refelbutiol, 900 inhabitants. Foyos, about the 
same number. Alboraya, 2,520 inhabitants, Dehidaactet, 280 
inhabitants. El Grao*, the port and the small places dependent 
on it, upwards of 5,000 [6,000] inhabitants. Campanar, 1,350 
inhabitants. Benimamet, 1,200 inhabitants. Burjasot, 1,440 in- 
habitants. Museros, a commandery of St. Jago, 725 inhabitants. 
Betera, 1,800 inhabitants; esparto-manutactures [bassweed or 
barilla mats}, La Pobla, 1,350 inhabitants. Benaguacil, 3,150 
inhabitants. Villamarchante, 400 inbabitants; fine quarnes of 
marble. Ribaroja, 1,200 inhabitants. Patrona, upwards of 1,000 
inhabitants. Manises, 1,100 inhabitants; good earthen-ware. 
Torrent, 5,400 inhabitants; besides other small places too nu- 
merous to mention. 

“ All these villages and places are scattered along both banks of 
the Turia, [Guadalaviar] and are distinguished by the care be- 
stowed on the irrigation of their lands, and the extreme fertility of 
the latter, Great quantities of rice were formerly raised here; 
but it was very injurious to population, Since the cultivation of 
that grain was relinquished, the population has in twenty years ine 
creased one half. Many quarries of lime-stone, gypsum, marble, 
&e. especially at Ninuerola, Sabac, &c.”’ 

Cartel, Catarroja and Riberas del Xucar produce little 
wheat, and are chictly devoted to rice-crops, which are ex- 
tremely unwholesome and destructive to the population, 
Which is frequently attacked by intermittent fevers, and 
other diseases of debility, that not only destroy life but im- 
pede generation. ‘The dry-land of these districts is gravelly, 
light, and by no means fertile. Valldigna is mountainous, 
but the marble quarries of Buixarro are interesting. San 
Felipe contains 14,000 inhabitauts in a tolerably well culti- 
vated country. ‘Phe western part of this province from the 
frontiers of Murcia and Castile to the beginning of the mid- 
dle part, isin general wild, rugged, mountainous, barren, and 





* This is the sea-nort of the city of Valeucia, from which it is 
distant about two English miles. An extensive pier has recently 
been built, the harbour improved and rendered more safe for 
shipping, aud the tewn uf the Gito greatly increased.—Rev. 
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thinly peopled. This part extends from Ayova to Engueta, 
Navarres, Butiol, Chiva, Liria, Pedralba, Chelva, Ademuz, 
Alpuente, Segorba, and Artana; near the latter are quick- 
silver mines now abandoned. 

Fhe southern part of the province of Valencia, extending 
from Alhada to the frontiers of Murcia, contams some fine 
valleys open towards the coast, between lofty ranges of 
mountains, the branches of which are gradually lost in low 
promontories. lu the plains prevail a mild chinate, high 
éultivation, in general great fertility, numerous fabrics, ma- 
nufactures, and a daily increasing population. In general, 
however, the southern part of Valeacia is less fertile than the 
middle, the soil in the open plains is gravelly and shallow, 
and marble and gypsum is every where so abundant, that 
peither trees nor fruits can flourish. The beautiful valley in 
the vicinity of San Felipe ‘is so exposed to the north winds that 
a good crop of olives once every three years is the utmost that 
cau be calculated on. ‘The same effects are experienced with 
other fruits. At Outinente however, which contains 12,000 
souls, figs are produced io great abundance ainounting to 
25,000 arrcdas, or 6,150 ewt. annually: this town has 
woollen and linen manufactures, paper mills and copper 
forges, with a flouriyhing agriculture. But the country 
which particularly attracted our author's admiration, is the 
district of Ganaia. 

‘© The most beautiful, fertile, and delightful of any in the whole 
province ; the highest devree of southern charms and cultivation: 
abundance, opulence, and daily increasing population ; silk manu- 
lactures, 

** Gandia, a town on the left bank of the Aleoy, with 6,300 in- 
habrtants ; an extremely neat and cheerfal place; the huerta a 
paradise ; many silk-looms, particularly for mbbons and light 
stufis; some linen, ‘Twenty other small villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. Oliva, 5,000 inhabitants, who subsist entirely 
by agriculture, though the soil is interior to that of Gandia.” 

The district trom Aleoy to Laguar contains 33 peper mills, 
which in part supply the ueighbouring provinces with an ar- 
ticle which is both scarce and dear in Spain. Denia has 
hong been celebrated for its raisins, of which 12,000 arrobas, 
of 3,000 cwt. are annually prepared, although those of Penisa 
are esteemed better. Many parts of the district of Alicante, 
where the kali is burnt present a naked and sterile prospeet : 
but Elche and Orihuela, each of which contains upwards of 
20,000 inhabitants, exhibit the most luxuriant picture of va- 
rious fruits, such as palms and oranges, that can well be 
imagined, The greater part of the people in these towns arc 
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either wealthy or comfortably independent, enjoying 
necessarics of lite with moderate industry aed ease; and ex- 


17S 
all the 


treme penury is almost wholly unknown. Indeed the pro- 
vince of Valencia scarcely or never exhibits such examples 
of misery or poverty and filth as appear in La Mancha, Cas- 
tile, and some parts of Arragon. 

Having taken a rapid g elance at the general topography of 

Valencia, and stated our own opinion of the fertility or ra- 
ther infecundity of the southern part of it, which differs con- 
siderably from that of Mr. Fischer, or Setior Cavanilles, we 
shall now make some observations on the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, and the natural and artificial curiosities 
of this most interesting province. The following description 
of the first aspect of the country, although animated, is yet 
far beneath the original in variety and tirat grandeur w hich 
enchants rather than confounds, 


« No sooner have you ascended the last of the mountains that 
form the limits of Castile, than the road conducts by iusensible 
degrees into a delicious plain. The air becomes milder, the 
country more romantic, and a Jandscape resembling Eden itself, 
irradiated by an enchanting sun, expands to the eye of the asto- 
nished traveller. 

“How magnificent, how delicious, how ravishing is this valley, 
intersected by numberless murmuring streams, and covered with 
thousands of neat habitations*! What a luxuriant vegetation! 
What charming variety! The flowers of spring and the fruits of 
autumn are every where intermingled. All the beauties, all the 
productions of the south are collected in one spot! "Tis a prodi« 
vious garden decked with the splendours of etherial fertility. 

6 But these superb fields, these rich meadows, surrounded with 
orange and lemon-trees, cedras, pomegranate, fig, and almond- 
trees; these smiling groves of olives, algarrobost, and palms; 
these romantic hills, covered with the ruins of ancient Moorish 
grandeur; these different movements of industry and rural activity, 
and the vast Mediterranean crowning with its azure billows, and 
ylistening sails, the immeasurable expanse of the horizon—who 
buta Claude Lorratie could give a just idea of a scene so grand 
aud so magnificent ! 

** Evening arrives, and the sun with milder rays gently descends 
behind the distant mountains. A magic roseate light seems to 
tremble over the tranquil landscape, and the sea and the moun- 
tains glow with gold aud crimson. ‘The pure atmosphere is im- 


—— - + —_——~<- —— 


* They are called in this country A/forins. 








t+ Either the author or translator sometimes confounds Algar- 
roba, the Ervum Tetraspermuin ZL. or smooti tare, with Algar- 


robo, the Ceratonia Silique L, or Carob-tree, or St. John’s bread. 
~—Rev, 
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pregnated with the perfumes of orange-flowers; the groves of 
acacia resound with the notes of the nightingale, and every feeling 


1s absorbed by the sentiment of repose, of love, and of tranquil 
felicity.” 


In his description of the climate Mr. Fischer is less core 
rect; it istrue that the greatest variation of the barometer 
does not exceed 1} inches, and the thermometer ranges in 
suminer from 70 to 75, when the heat is never excessive, and 
in winter from 48 to 60, but it is not true that “ hoarfrost 
and fog have been observed only twice in the course of five 
centuries.” The cold in February is frequently very chilly, 
and frost for a night or two is by no means so rare; there 
are generally three weeks of cold blowing weather every 


winter. Neither are tbunder-storms so frequent in summer 
as the author seems to intimate, although they seldom ex- 


ceed a few peals with some large drops of vain. The atmos- 
phere is dry indeed, yet heavy rains sometinies prevail for a 
couple of d: LVS, especially at the equinoxes. Stil however 
we agree with him in the exclamation, “ Happy climate of 
Valencia! where all ideas are more poetical, all pleasures 
more delicious, all the forms of life more beautiful [except 
those of Granada]; where the years of age are more cheer- 
ful, the days of suffering more supportable ; and where even 
the approich of death is divested of the greatest portion of 
its terrors? Happy the invalid whom fate permits to seek 
a refuge in this asylum! When the last moments of his life 
arrive, his end will bere be more easy and less painful. 
Weaned from all the vain desires and passions of this tu- 
multuous scene, he will await the most faithful friend of man 
with tranquil resignation, and fall asleep amid flowers and 
fragrant blossoms, “full of the hope of awaking in the celes- 
tial region of perpetual spring, 
The rapid increase of the population of this province is at 
once the best proof of its superior salubrity and of the gene- 
ral moral conduct of the inhabitants. Natural or illegiti- 
mate children are much Jess common in Valencia than in 
many other parts of Spain. By the expulsion of the Moris- 
cus or converted de Pe i a of the Moors and Jews, it is 
estimated that it ‘* lost 200,000 of the most industrious tn- 
habitants,” so that in 1718 its whole population amounted to 
onty 255,080 souls. This expelling system has furnished a 
fruitful subje ct of declamations to numerous writers and su- 
rfiicial observers of men and manners, and among others 
Ar. Southey; and almost all have e agreed in its impolicy. 
Ret us examine the facts: the country certainly lost a great 
number of hardy industrious men; but since this de generate 
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race was expelled, assassinations have almost entirely ceased 
so that What population lost on the one hand it has much 
more than’gained on the other. The continual use of the 
cuchillo, which these baptized Jews and Moors persevered in, 
was much more injurious to population and to civil society, 
and much more inbuman too than their total expulsion. 
Perhaps indeed it would not be fair to conclude that all the 
assassinations were per rpetrated by those people; but certaig 
itis, that in the present day they are the persons who chiefly 
commit such acts of barbarity both in Spain and Portugal, 
Asa proof of the rapid increase of the Valencian popula- 
tion we find that between 1718 8 and 1761 it has nearly trebled 
and ayrounted at the latter period to 604,612 souls; in 1763 


4o 716,886; in 1787 to 785,084; in 1795 to 932,1503 in 


1799-1800 to above a million, and at present to abont a 
million and a quarter! Lt contains 650 cities, towns, and 
villages. On the moral character of the people, Mr. Fischeg 


obser rves 


** The Valencian seems to combine all the advantages of the 
jnhabitants et the north with those of the vatives of the south. 
He possesses the strength of the one and the susceptibility of the 
other; he is hardy as the Norwegian and ardent as the Provengal. 
The same observation upplies also to the women. From the beauty 
of their complexion, therr ight hair, and charming embonpoint, 
they might be taken for di 1ughters of the north; but their graces, 
their sensibility, their vivacity, loudly proclaim them the natives 
of a southern land. If we pass to the moral qualities, we shall 
find that in this particular also the influence of this fortunate cli- 
mate Is equi ally apparent, In the men we discover that activity 
and vivacity, that vigour of health, and warm southern plow of 
lite ;~-in the women that enc hanting courtesy, and ardent tempers. 
ment :--and in both sexes, that cheerful, good- natured vanity, and 
that unaflected gaiety which are the source of the sweetest ‘onaiel 
enjoyments. Among them you tind none of the coldness of the 
phlegmatie C astilian, or of the deccit of the offictous Andalusian ; 
hone of the cunning of the Biseayan, the rudeness of the Gali- 
clan, or the stiffvess of the Catalan. In a word, if you wish to 
see the best tempered, the most amiable and the gayest people in 
Spain, go to Valencia.” 


Our author states, that the city of Valencia has only four 
gates; he should have added, at which goods are permitted 
to enter and where custom-duties are levied, but there are 
seven or eight gates by which the citizens may pass and re- 
pass either on foot or in coaches. It contains above 6,009 
houses, as all the north-west quarter tormeriy devoted to 
vameras is now covered with the houses of honest, industrious 
grtisans, In Valencia Mr. F. justly observes, you rarely mect 
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with any beggars, loungers, or artisans in want of employ. 
ment; and the streets, thouyh not paved, are nevertheless to. 
lerably clean, as the country-people who carry away the dirt 
for manure, are obliged to bring a load of round, clean gra- 
vel. OF! the general character of this city we have already 
given some account in our Appendix to Vol. xxx, and ony 
statement of its public libraries and museum is more complete 
in some respects than Mr Fischer’s, The literary character 
of the Valencians, notwithstanding the celebrated names of 
Stoani, Vives (the Spanish Bacon), Gelida, Nunez, Perez,, 
Perpifan, Perera, ‘Trilles, Mariner, Jorge Juan, Mart, 
Gregorio Mayans, Frauscisco Perez Bayer, Juan Bautista 
Mutoz, A. Ll. Cavanilles (the naturalist), Lasalle the poet, 
who is sull living, and above 400 other authors, cannot be 
ranked so high as that of the Castilians, who on almost every 
subject discover greater profundity, more solidity, taste, and 
higher excellence. 

The greatest errors which we have found im this Picture is 
its exaggeration of the cheapness of living. Vegetables and 
fruits of all kinds are indeed cheap* ; but meat and bread are 
not so much so; the bread ts very light and not nutritious, 
as it contains a mixture of maize flour which makes it yel- 
low, and instead of being only a penny a pound, it is oftener 
near 2d, aod one pound of English Siecad is worth at least 
two; the meat is not good, but seldom exceeds 3d. a pound; 
fish, either fresh or salted, are much dearer; admirable me- 
Jons are sold from id. tod. two pomegranates may be had 
for a haltpenny, and dates for 2d. per lb. that would sell for 
2s. in London. ‘there is no chocolate sold under 8 reals 
vellon (20d.) instead of 18d, as stated by our author ; firing 
is also very dear, but fortunately not much required: good 
silk stockings, instead of 5s. 6d. are oftener 3 dollars, and 
are dearer than in London, and a very indifferent cloth coat 
costs £5: still however it is much cheaper living at Valencia 
than Hieres, Nice or Montpellier, and the climate and amuse- 
ments are greatly superior. Fine linen are also very dear, 
as well as cotton; but brandy and wines are cheap and good 
enough. 





—_—_—~ -% 


* It is acknowledged, that the vegetables have very little sub- 
stances, and that indigestious are not common among the Valen- 
sians, whose food is certainly light enough; the great abundance 
of sugar however which exists in almost all the vegetables, must 
be the chief sources of the nutriment which support these lively, 
good-natured, aud hard-working people.—REv. 
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In this Picture Mr. Fischer is most defective in his account 
of the fine arts; of the numerous paintings and pieces of 
sculpture which ornament the churehes, and statués on the 
public walks and oridges of Valencia, he gives a very mea- 
gre and very imperte ct account. Ef the Valenciaus excel 
their countryme nu in any branch of human art, it ts in that 
of painting; Valencia has unquestionably produced some ot 
the finest painters in Spain, artists Who may be fairly pat in 
competition with any in modern ttaly or France, if not with 
the ancient-uiasters. ‘The lively imagination of the pe ople, 
and the fine images which are incessantly placed before it, 
assisted by the mech: tnieal instructions of the Academy ot 
San Carlos, must soon make Valencia one of the first schools 
in Europe for painters, ‘This city also abounds in amateurs 
among both clergy and laity of fortune, and many of them 
have very fine coliections ; but the Inquisition, with the most 
laudable regard to morality, has wisely prohibited the scan- 
dalous exhibition of naked figures. This measure indeed 
was rendered the more necessary, Uiat the serenos or watch- 
men (fur Valencia has beew enlivened and guarded by such 
men since 1777) ventured to exhibit pictures by their lamps 
inthe night. ‘Vhe art of printing has also been carried to 
great perfection in Valencia, where books were printed so 
early as 1471, two of which are still extant in the library of 
the Convent of St. Domingo. Montfort is the successful 
rival of Ibarra of Madrid, Bodont of Ltaly, or Didot of Pa- 
ris. Of the delighttul und variegated walks or alamedas 
around Valencia we have the following account; 


“* T doubt if all Europe can produce a promenade superior in 
beauty to the Alameda. What magnificent alleys !—what admir- 
able vegetation '!——what a refreshing coolness, even in the hottest 
days of August! Here the elm, the cypress, the plane-tree, the 
orange, the pomegranate, the cinnamou //aurus ctunamomum/, 
and mastic-tree (schinus wolle, which here grows toa lofty, spread- 
ing tree), may be seen growing beside each other in all the luxu- 
riance of a southern clime; winle betweeu them a number of tall, 
shady, South American trees, as the chirimoyo (annono squamosa/, 
the aguacete (laurus persea/, the sassatras /laurus sassafras), and 
the drayon-tree (yucca draconis/, flourish in all the beauty of their 
native land. 

“ This maguificent Alameda is almost every afternoon and even- 
ing the rendezvous of all the people of fashion in Valencia, ‘The 
principal alley, which is kept watered, is for carriages, and the four 
smaller collateral ones, intersected by canals bordered with flowers, 
are for pedestrians. In every part there ure benches, arbours, and 
green-plots; and in short, the greatest pains have been taken to 
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pwvide in every possible way for the pleasure and accommodation 
of the public. 

«© The stranger, who for the first time enters this Alameda, will 
assuredly imagine himself to be all at once transported into the 
groves of Paphos. From all sides are wafted the perfumes of the 
rose, the orange, and the varcissus; every thicket resounds with 
vocal and instrumental music, from all quarters—O delicious, O 
celestial evenings, when all the senses revel in delight, and the be- 
nign goddess sees none but happy mortals around her. 

‘From the Alameda, a charming road, bordered with beautifal 
country-houses and noble alleys, leads almost in a direct line to 
the village and port of Grao: it is not, at most, above half ap 
hour’s walk; and by the way you observe a multitude of mimosa, 

alms, sodomeapples, &c. mingling their superb foliage with that 
of a thousand other slirubs aud trees. 

* Grao ts much frequented ou account of its situation on the 
sea, and its marine-baths. Several hundreds of tartans and cale- 
sins sometimes arrive there on one day; nay, many families, and 
even whole parties, pass months together in their eountry-houses 
at that place. At such times Grao exhibits much the same kind 
of scene as other bathing-places—a yreat deal ef luxury, many 
amusements, and much gallantry. Parties from this place likewise 
make frequent excursions upon the sea, along its enchanting coast.” 

Among the curious and interesting botanical details which 
occur in the volume before us, we must not omit to mention 
the Alearrabos, or carob-trees. One of these trees frequently 
yields 25 ewt. of a fruit resembling beans, but with a pod 
rather longer and thinner: they spread like oaks to be seve- 
ral hundred feet in circumference, and grow with astonishing 
rapidity in a favourable soil, although they have hard wood. 
Young trees only a year old often have stems 10 inches thick, 
and 12 feet long. The extraordinary vital foree of this tree, 
which blossoms twice a year (in Jan. and Sept.) and the sap 
of which is consequently in continual motion, probably cen- 
tributes to their rapid growth. In very hot weather the ves- 
sels of the bark often swell to such a degree as to burst it 
with a loud noise: they cannot however bear a temperature 
below 36 degrees. ' 

Mr. Fischer strangely misrepresents the 4/pargatas, or sane 
dals used by the Spaniards: they have no quarters or soles 
besmeared with pitch, this must be a German idea: they are 
merely wade of hemp or bass-weed or feather-grass (sfipa 
tenacissuna L,.); aflat rope from half to three-fourths of an in@a 
in breadth is wound round, till it has acquired a size suthi- 
cient to extend the whole length of the foot, when its two 
sides are sewed together either with a hempen or bass-weed 
cord: this forms the sole. A flat narrow piece is then sewed 
to this sole on each side of the heel so as to pass over the 
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upper joint, and a sinall piece is woven to cover three of the 
tues; Uiis is albthe parts of the foot which an a/pargata co- 
vers, the sides, top of the foot, and point of the heel bein 
entirely bare, it is tied on with cords, tape or ribbon, accord- 
ing to the taste and wealth of the wearer. Some alpargatas 


have a flat cord sewed round the sole to enclose the foot, but 


in Valencia they generally consist of only the three pieces 

here described. ‘In Madrid indeed perfect formed shoes are 
made of hemp, and are very comfortable wear, greatly supe- 
rior to the French wooden sabots. Alpargatas are never bound 
with ribbons, they require no binding, as the author asserts, 

they are only tied with them. 

[n describing the manners of Valencia, the Water-festivals 
ought not to be omitted. Crevillent is the grand theatre of 
these exhibitions. On the discovery of a new spring of this 
life-giving element, a canal is made, an aqueduct finished, 
and the joyous inhabitants meet in their holiday clothes, 
generaily on a Sunday afternoon, to witness and participate 
in the usual ceremonies of letting a spring into a canal. 
When the current is let flow into the can: al, drums and trum- 
pets hail its issue, and loud acclamations ‘of rejoicing rend 
the air, while crowds jostle to be the first to catch some of 
the water, from which they expect particular advantage. 
The aged wash with it their feeble eyes; the maidens look 
upon it as a powerful cosmetic; the married women drink it 
to promote fecundity ; and the young fellows regard it as a 
specific for every disorder. Persons “aged 120 years have at- 
tended these festivals, and some have lived 22 years longer! 

It is calculated that Benicarlo and Alicanta export an- 
nually about 3500 tuns of wine, worth from £20 to £380 per 
tun. The whole exports of Valencia have been estimated by 
Cavanilles at 15 millions of piastres; at present it 18 not too 
much to estimate them at 0, or 5 millions sterling. The 
wool of Valencia, although inferior to the Andalusian, is yet 
not bad; but their silk ts not what it might be, did they 
adopt a proper method of winding it; it is even inferior to 
that of Murcia. About 6200 silk looms are employed in this 
province, of which 8247 are in the city of Valencia, and 
1000 in Gandia. ‘The manufacture of azudejos, or Vutch 

tiles glazed or painted blue, is of considerable importance ; 
phese tiles serve to ornament the pint zzas ot the convents, the 
fire-places, and the under part of the walls of the houses; a 
coarser kind of unglazed tiles serve for floors, as in France. 
We cannot deny our readers the amusement of reading the 
following extract from the artucle yery properly entitled Su- 
PERSTITION, 
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*¢ Whole volumes have been written on superstition, but the 
authors seein to have forgotten that it is mterwoven ir the texture 
of the human heart, Fear and hope, weakness and igneraice— 
these are the causes of an illusion so natural and so consolatory, 

“In nothing is the soothing power of superstition so strongly 
exemplified, as the belief in the guardianship of saints. What 
can be more cheering and more encouraging to the heart of the 
sufferer, than to be able to rely with contidence, amid all the vi- 
cissitudes of life, on these friends and protectors! Elappy are the 
enlightened who can do without them; but truly wretehed would 
be the poor, if deprived of this consoling idea. 

‘© [n no country is this notion so general as tu Spain, and espes 
cially in Valencia, where almost every saint has a particular fune- 
tion. Thus St. Roque protects from pestileuce, and St. Anthony 
fyom fire; St. Lucia ts applied to m diseases of the eyes, and St, 
Blase in those of the throat. St. Nicholas is the patron of young 
marriageable females, St. Raymund of pregnant women, and St. 
"pata of those | mW labour. St. C asilda dispe nses her ud in he- 
morrhages, and St. Apollonia in tooth-ache. St. Augustin gives 
relief in dropsy, and the kind St. Barbara defends from lightning. 
In a word, there ts no incident or circumstance, however trifling, 
but what has a saint expressly to superintend it. 

*« The saints of this country [also] perform a very important part 
among the Valencian coachmen. Each has his particular patron 
or putrone ss, whose image he constantly carries about bim asa sca 
pulary, and to whom he commends himself ow every eecasion. 
Nobody is more grateful as long as the journey is prosperous, but 
woe to the saint if any mishap befals his votary ; for the latter im- 
mediately flies in the face of his proteetor, and discharges upon 


him the whole weight of his indignation for bis negligence.” 


Passing over the ludicrous account of the village of La 
Santa Faz, and the holy handkerehiet with the impression 
of the Santa faz (our Saviour’s face), we must notice the 
account of Valencian We DDINGs, only pecan that San 
Nicolas is the God of Marri: ige and San Raymundo ot preg- 
napt women. 


‘© Never was there yet a nation in which marriage was not at- 


-tended with ecertuin ceremonies : though they are more or bess 


poetical, according to the climate and manners of the country: so 
itinately do the solemmities attached to the fairest epech of lite 
appear to be connected with human sentiment. 

Applying this observation to Valencia, shall we be surprised to 
meet, in this country, with that royantic pastoral character, pe- 
culiar to all the habits and customs of the happy natives of the 
south? We shall therefore pass over in silence the flowers, the 
entertainments, the sports, the dances, which accompany a Va- 
lencian wedding; but shall dwell for a moment on the delicious 


: developement of a mystery which, to two congenial seuls, is the 


be r3 wag of anew late. 
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« Miduight arrives, and the bridegroom, assisted by his com- 
rades, 18 obliged to carry off his bride by force, from the midst of 
her companions, by whom she is guarded. Ile bears her in tri- 
umph to the terrace of the house, where the huptial couch is pre- 
pared beneath an arbour of tlowers*. Here, im the bosom of silent 
nature, fanned by soft zephyrs that waft around the fragrant per- 
fume of a thousand roses—What a moment for joy! what a mo- 
ment for the most per fect organization of the fortunate being which 
then receives existence! 

« Thus passes the night, and the happy couple steal unperceived 
through the trap-door of the roof into the house. The guests re- 
turn, one after another, and assemble to breakfast; the virls bring 
their late companion a paca of esparto [ bass-we ed]; ; and the day 
is merrily spent in new diversions, in horse-races, playing at ball, 
puppe ‘teshows, &c. 

“ Amidst rapture inexpressible, the young wife conceives; easy 
and cheerful she awaits the termination of pregnancy. W ithout 
pain and without danger the fruit of her love comes into the world, 
like a beauteous flower bursting the calix in which it is enveloped. 
—W hat parents ! What a country —Can you yet ask why genius 
is so rare in the regions of the north 2" 


We have already extended this article too long to notice 
the Appendixes, containing topographical and statistical ac- 
counts of Mallorca or Majorca, Minorca, with the Js/eta de 
Quarentana and Isla del Rey (Quarantine islet and King’s 
island); the Pityusian or Pine Islands, called Iviza, Formen- 
tera (W heat island), and Conejera (Rabbit island) ; with a 
chronological history of the principal Moorish events in 
Spain. Alt! 1ough we have not seen the original of this work, 
it is easy to discever that the translation is tov literal; to this 
cause must be ascribed its frequent incoherence, and an af- 
fected laconism of expression. Nevertheless, we bave no 
hesitation in recommending this ** Picture of Valencia” to 
the attention of the English public at the present erisis ; al- 
though it is somewhat flattering, it is far from bemeg very 
inaccurate or unfaithful; and the translator deserves our 
thanks, for furnishing the British public With a tolerably cor- 
rect description of one of the most fascinating provine es of 
the most interesting country in Europe. 
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a 
The Fishe r-Boy, a Poem; comprising his several Avocations during 
the four Seasons of the Year. By H.C., Esq. pp. 124, Small 
8vo, 4s. Vernor, Hood, and Co. 1808. 


ee 


* Weddings are coinmonly solemnize€ here i the months of 
May and June, 
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IT would seem strange, that whilst the puenle amusement of 
angling has been the theme of almost every frivolous muse, the 
more serious and more humane, because more necessary, business 
of the Fisherman has been almost entirely overlooked. The pre- 
sent interesting little Poem however will amply compensate for this 
neglect, especially as the author assures us, and his work bears 
internal evidence of the fact, that he writes from personal obse-va. 
tion, that he has not introduced any thing fictitious; and that if 
his Fisher-Boy has no other merit, it has at least that of fidelity 
to nature. The story is in the highest degree affecting, and is 
told with all the native simplicity of truth. Ned, thé bishernoy, 
adorned with every Christian virtue, is the illegitimate soi. of an 
amiable woman (Jenny Lyons), whe became a mi intact Conse. 
quence of bemg seduced by his fath whose avarice and wisfor- 
tunes in trade impelled him to acts of felons . for hick he sutle.d 
the sentence of the law. In tis melancholy state Ned's nhal ate 
fection was the only solace and support of his hapless mother, 
whom the author describes as having frequently seen, aud \ itnessed 
“at the dusk of the evening the fond attentions of this child of 
nature towards his parent, who with downeast looks and arm res 
clining on his shoulder, has slowly paced upon the shingle. bead- 
ing her melancholy steps towards their wretched habita! on.”” Des 
scriptions of the process of casting their nets, or us it is technically 
called, ‘* shooting the Seine or Sain,” the domestic cookery and 
filial care of Ned to his melancholy mother, and the general mans 
ners and life of Fishermen in the west of Eng! land, during the 
different seasons of the year, Co! istifute the prince ip yal features of 
this fuscimating Poem, which throughout every page abounds in 
hurmonious verses aud excellent moral sentiments. Some of the 
hines on “the Effects of Seduction,” and “ the Maniac Jane,” 
although a familiar sabject, are yet worthy of a respectable placg 
1) modern poetry, 


‘*’T was man, deceitful man, with baseness fraught, 
And varmish’d tale, the yielding Jenny sought, 

And tar’d her from the paths of spotless fame, 

To tread the beaten road of public shame; 

By passion urg’d, her soul confess'd the love, 
Which was at once her | joy and bane to prove 

The first as short liv’d as the bliss procur’d 

The last with frenzied pain to be endur’d, 

For still from ye ar to year she feels the smart, 

And moans her fault with blood-drops from the heart, 
QO! monster, when the maid was in thy pow’r, 
Could’st thou so basely cull the stainless flow’r ! 
And after leave it to those stings of fate, 

The pangs of conscience, and the world's dire bate3 
Cou! 1a’ st “thou forget how-oft, with honour’s tongue, 
By thee, the theme of marriage had been sung; 
Hiow, ury'd by solemn pledges of thy troth 

She yielded all without the nuptial oath ; 
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Poetry. 
Yes, gave her character in trust to thee, 
And all thy recompense was perfidy.” 


The storm at nicht, 
tradition in Dorsetshire, agonies of the dying fish, pious consola- 


Ned’s reflections, his song founded on a 
tion for a “* bad haul,” lobster’s bait, pigging and boiling lob- 
sters, summer storm, sleep of the maniac, winter, and adventures 
of the smugglers, &c. are related in easy, generally nervous, and 
sometimes highly poetical verses, which amuse, interest, and not 
unfrequently instruct. Notes, besides conti aning several classical 
illustrations, chiefly of a moral nature, describe with accuracy the 
methods of fishing for the different kinds of fish, the food of fish- 
ermen, and the perilous lives of smugglers. The author discovers 
traits of native genius, genuine benevolence, and sound principles 
of morality, with such a diffidence of Ins own powers as usually 
accompanies real merit. “The Fisher-Boy indeed is ove of the most 
pleasing, instructivey and at the same time cheap poems we have 
seen since the ** Farmer’s Boy ” appeared. 


The Siege of Copenhagen, a Poem, with Notes. By James Gra 
hame. Oliphant and Brown, Edinburgh; Longman. and Co. 
london, 1808. 4to. pp. 18. 

WHILE we give to Mr. Grahame’s Muse the just tribute of ap- 


plause for the poetic merit of this plaintive effusion, we regret 
that she should be so short-sighted in her political views, as not 


.to see the necessity of the energetic and decisive measure which 


is the subject of her song. The seizure of the Danish Navy was 
justified by the impending danger, and by the first law of nature, 
self-preservation. Jt was but taking from a bystander, who had 
shewed too evident a partiality to our insidious and ithplacable 
enemy, and over whom our enemy had a controlling mfluence, 
the arms which he was ready to seize and turn agaifst us; or 
which, perhaps, he would have ordered this hollow neutral himself 
to turn against us. Little more needs now be said on the sub- 
ject. The wisdom, and promptitude, and decision of the Bri- 
tish Government, and the zeal, and gallantry, and humanity of 
our commanders, on that memorable occasion, have merited and 
received the applause of a grateful nation, and have, woder Pro- 
vidence, been the salvation of the British empire. The calamity, 
which the Muse so feelingly deplores, it was in the power of the 
Danish Government to have averted, by a voluntary surrender of 
the fleet, in deposit, till a definitive treaty of peace, But, if the 
Crown Prince chose rather to throw himself into the amns of the 
execrable tyrant of the Continent, than to make common cause 
with his amiable and illustrious relative and natural ally, in de- 
fence of the nghts of humanity; was the British Government to 
blame for cousulting its own safety, and for dissipating the ga- 
thering storm, which threatened the destruction. of this country. 

Frederick's obstinacy, and well-known bias in favour of France, 
drove us to acts of hostility, and his unfortunate subj ects now reap 
the fruits of his weak and sliort-sighted policy, From Buona- 
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parté’s perfidious and villanous treatment of his faithfal and un. 
offending ally, the King of Spain, let this dupe of the Corsican’s 
artifice, this minion of lis deceitful favour, anlicrpate the fate 
which may, at no very distant perjod, reward his devotion to his 
honourable and conscientious P more ns ana his too Caoy credy- 
lity. We shall only add, that, Wf the Danish Navy had fallen 
into the hands of our enemy. and been employed, m conjunction 
with the aavies of the other Northern Powers, as was intended by 
the secret articles of Tilsit, (for Sweden was to be forced into this 
formidable « onfeder: acy, to conve ya hostile ; army to the Britis h 
Isles, Mr. Grahame us ahi now have a subject of lame ntation for 
his morbid Muse, which would) more nea: ‘ly concern pim: which 
would call forth all her pathetic powers, till ee 


Her very eyes weep blood, and every groan 
She heaves is big with borror ; 


the sacking of Edinburgh! Then would the motto prefixed to 
the present mournful ditty apply with double force; (for we 
should not expect to be treated with so much humanity by an 
enemy inured to cruelty, rapine, and massacre, and whose course 
is invariably marked with devastation and blood ;} 


Quis cladem illivs noctis, quis funera fando 
Explicet ; aut possit lacrymis aequare labores? 

The Notes consist chiefly of extracts from a Jetter from a mers 
chant at Copenhagen during the siege, containing an exagyerated 
account of the damage done to the city, and of the loss. of th 
inhabitants. - | 

We subjoin a short extract as x specimen of the poem ; 


Close to each mother cower an tnfant ring, 

Or round her neck in frenzied terror cling ; 

Ah, refuge vain! on iron pimeous sped, 

The heaved volcano tracks the heavens with red, 

Resistless on the fated roof descends, 

Crashing froin floor to floor, its passage rends, 

Till stopt at last, it darts presaging fire, 

(Dread pause of fate!) then bursts with havoc dire. 

The mother, safe, looks round in horror wild, 

And, lifting from the gronid her darling child, 

Franti¢ beholds two sightless eyeballs roli, 

Where beamed those orbs, that spake a seraph soul. 

Another's limbs le quivering in their blood, 

While hissing fragments drink the reeking tlogd. 
And now on every side rise sights of woe; 

Hlere instant de: ath, there lingering!y slow, 

Iu yonder roofless dwelling, mark the blaze, 

‘That round the ergdled i infant lambent plays, 

And see the little arms outstretched for aid ; 

Alas, thy watchful mother low is laid! 

Meantime the father, in the hottest fight, 

Vit backward looks upon the dreadful sight, 
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Which stil he trusts surmounts some lofty dome, 
As yet far distaut from his bumble home ; 

And still he hopes to see the rafant sunte, 

Whose wicker couch is now its funeral pile. 


This passage is not less happily fancied than executed. 


Home, a Poem. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
pp. 175. Small svo. 6s." Mardell and Co, Edinburgh; 
Vernor and Hood, and Cradock and Joy, London, 1808. 
I'l’ were impossible perhaps to sclect a fairer, or more fas- 

eon ating theme, for the ¢xertion of poetic talent; for where 
there a bosom it canvotavarm, a fancy it does vot elevate ? 

On all classes, and distinctions of human beings, it acts with 

‘powerful, and magi¢ influence. ‘The love of “ llome” 1s 

even a passion clinging to the heart through every period of 

existence, and suryiving alinost every other attachment; for, 
even in death,—to repose at “ Home,” has been the wich, and 
even the prayer, of thousands whose lives have been passed 
jn exile from ats well remembered cnjoyments, 
* And as an Hare whom hounds and horns pursue 

Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last.” 


Whether the author of this Poem, has done the subject all 
the justice of which it is susceptible, we will not pretend to 
decide; much must depend on the taste of the reader, and 
the effect it qiay have on his individual feeling, as, the sen- 
timents appear more or Jess in unison with his own; for 
though the charm is universal, its varied features may be dif- 
fere ntly apprec lated; and as the Poet touc shes the master- 
pring of the heart, or slightly awakens the affections, the 
works will be enthusiastically admired, or coldly approved. 
So ina beautiful garden, where nature and taste have come 
bined, to form a rural paradise, some will prefer the close 
retreat, fitted for Love, or Contemp: ition; and others the 
open space, where light, and warmth, wake to perfection 
every blushing blossom; and, in proportion as the home we 
love, or have ‘lost, Was irradiited by the Sun of content and 
prosperity, or sudde ned by the pensive shadowings of care, 
the writer will appear too tame, or too vivid. We must there- 
tore principally consider it with respect to its poétic merit, 
and the general turn of its sentiments and composition ; and 
here we find much to admire. ‘* A faultless work the world 
heer saw,” and that before us has many blemishes, inter- 
tuingled with many beauties, of this the writer appears to be 
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aware, as he says, in his very long preface, “ Not the mos 
austere critic can be more sensible than I at n, of many of 
its imperfections "—<—the question naturally artses after this 
confession, why did he not study, ere he gave it to the 
world, to repair those deteets of which he avows a conscious. 
ness? and this we think he cae have done, instead of la. 
bouring to excuse them, through several sul bsequent pages— 
he has done, so well, that we conceive he might bave done, 
better, and there by defied criticism, and precluded the neces. 
sity of “ apology.” 

‘He also deprecatgs the charge of deliberate “ plagiarism, 
with a play ful aliusion to the loci ic of Fluelien; he admits at 
the same time that his efforts to examine every passage 
whic th. upon perusal, appeared to be the property of ano: 
ther, may not have proved uniformly successful.—It is ra- 
ther, however, in the comple xion of the sentiments, and turn 
of expression, than in any direct plagiarisms, that we have 
the features; we trace many of our favourites :—of Gold- 
smith and Polwhele, in particular, The opening lines, forci- 
bly bring the “ Deserte d Villave” to reco}lection, and if not 
equal, | in beauty, are stil] highly poetic and pleasing. 


Beloved Clydesdale! Thy green woods are sweet, 

When Spring and Summer wreathed with Msy-flowers, meet; 
Sweet are thy swelling bills in light arrayed, 

Thy glens, the haunts of solitude and shade; 

: hy streamlets gently murmuring, and the bloom 

Show eve don their winding banks:—but sweeter Home, 
Home !—There are ple asure S undebase d by art, 
E.ndearment, where deceptions has no part, 

"Treasures that fortune is too poor to o1ve 

Elsewhere I life endure; in Hlome I ta live,’ 


The author proceeds in the delineation of Home-delights, 
the ple asure of revisiting it after long absence; the Jit le bis 
apporntine nts arising from change Of sci Nery 5 and the fasct- 
nations which memory throws over remaining objects ; and 
he introduces the peculiar beanties of his own beloved resi- 
dence, and the joys resulting from domestic happiness, and 
from an union with the choice of his heart. 


For I have gained an Home in which combine 

Thy treasures, Love, and Independence, thine;— 
* Rest, competence, and one, whose faith alone 

Would charm, were competence and rest unknown ; 

All sheltered, whispers hope, from fortune’s blast, 

And dearer from the sense of evils past. 

Seat of delights, that love and grace endear, 

Love free from doubt, and peace unstained by fear; 
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Our author seems truly to feel the blessings which he dee 
scrib 
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Thou better Eden, by the chastening sword 
Of heavenly power, denied not, but restored— 
Hail, Paradise of Soul! Among thy blooms, 
One, not untaught by ills to prize them, comes. 
Here let me pause, a more than passing guest, 
Here share, thro’ lengthened life, thy soothing rest 
And.—far from me ambition, avarice driven,— 
Partake, unbought by death, the joys of heaven.” 
Seat of my joys! In thee my soul shall prove 
The bliss, unpoisoned by the griels, of love; 
From Emma’s glance the fiends of care depart, 
While seraphs bending own her sister heart. 
In thy retreats, her radiance, virtue pours, 
Hope's everlasting spring awakes her flowers ; 
No blasts of anger or caprice destroy 
The opening blossoms of domestic joy, 
No clouds of coldness or disgust arise, 
Thy fields to sadden or obscure thy skies.” 


ibes, and his invitation, to those who have taste to enjoy 


them, has very considerable merit. 


ee 





‘but You, whom feeling warms, 

Awake to love, alive to nature’s charms; 

Who with delight the brightening landse ‘ape view, 
Where Spring's fatr tribes their fravrant lives renew 3 
Who, thrilled, the deeds of worth and valour hear, 
While rapture pours th’ involuntary tear; 

Friends of iny soul,—ye more than brothers, come, 
And share with me the blameless joys of Home. 

Seat of my joys! in thy fair circle rest 

Each hope, each wish that swells this throbbing breast. 
The world, and all its bollow raptures tried, 

As quicksands false, and changeful as the tide,— 

Can aueht allure me from this deur retreat, 

Pain to solicit, and insure regret ? 

‘Those exhalations that amid the night, 

Seduce the traveller with their mimic heht, 

Are not more transitory, more uutrue, 

Then the delights, misnamed, that wen pursue; 

Yet, yet to meteor-lights their trust is given, 

And scorned the guiding beam that shoots from heaven, 


‘© Offspring of earth! by self-made suffering torn, 


Scorned, did not pity check the smile of scorn; 

Why will you chace, exposed to countless harms, 
False bliss, while real rapture courts your arins? 

W hy seek, where Lapland spreads her cheerless snows 

‘The heath-tlower, while your gardens boast the rose? 

Ahi le arn, ere hopeless anguish blanch your cheek, 

flow vain, how joviess, are the joys you seek!” 
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The story of Edwin is interesting, and the moral drawn 
from it bas much truth, namely—that rank and riches are 
not essential, to wedded felicity, still as /ove alone, has too 
often been proved, unsubstantial diet, the author should 
least have bestowed a competence, on the hero of his tale, 
who had decided that it would be base, to make his Agnes a 
sharer of hissrutmed state. 

** For canst thou o'er her heart thy power employ ?— 

Build on her sufferings thy contracted joy ? 

Snatch from the earde ‘n’s warmth her opening r bloom, 
And plant her in “the circle of the tomb ? 

So deems he—*‘ Seltish transports far above 

My soul pays homage to an holier love: 

Can rapture reach me from an anguished breast ? 
Can I know bliss, if Agnes be unblest?” 


He returns however shipwrecked, and as poor as when he 
left her; yet, his tone is altered, and he exclaims 
* The frantic chace of riches { disclaim ; 
Love needs them not, to feed his holy flame. 
Love needs them not, Let fortune’s gifts depart. 
Himself suthees to a faithful heart.” 


Perhaps it may be said, that he derived wisdom from e¢x- 
yerience, or that  Sccond thoughts are best,” at all events 
his female readers will not fail to find some excuse tor him. 

The assertion, that the happiness of Home” is endeared 
by long possession, is most certainly true, and will be felt by 
every well-regulated mind, hy which the objects, once proved 
to be of intrinsic, and sterling value, will be more fondly ap- 
preciated as they are longer and better known. "lis only ¥ 
sickly fancy, and the unsound judgment, that demand : 
changing scene, and variety of enjoyment; the inneaiaesi- 
rated heart of man requires—its Counterpart, and campe- 
tence; possessing these, itis more than satisfied, it is blest! 
The earth becomes a paradise to the possessor of such a 
heart, and as he lives without guilt, he returns to the bosom 
of his Maker, without dread. 

The writer’s description of the alleviations experienced in 
sickness, from the care and tenderness of the partner of life; 
and the ‘eulogium on woman, that follows it, will be pe cael 
with pleasure, by all who have had the good fortune to prove 
them; and with e nvy, by those who have vet been deprived 
of their soul-eheering advantages. 


** Sickness or Pain! Do they our Home invade, 
As erst their Sire polluted Eden's shade ?— 
No mercenary stranger loiters near, 
Bribed to cold kindness, taught to drop the tear 
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‘Phat never held communion with the heart: 
The hand of Love performs each tender part ; 
The pillow smoothes, the draught, the cordial brings, 
And steals from Anguish, unaware, his stings. 
The sigh scarce formed, her watchful elauce descries, 
Th’ unspeken wish is open to her eyes; 
And all the virtues, that in happier hours 
We praised, but coldly praised,—half-hid their powers; 
Nor with the charms and port of Angels move, 
And boundless admiration join to love. 
Such good trom evil springs.—So where aspires 
Etna, dread monarch of volcanic tires, 
Nursed by their warmth, the flow’rets sweeter breathe, 
More beateous bloom, than on the plains beneath, 
The olive’s gifts, the orchard’s blushing train, 
‘The purple treasures of the vineyards reign, 
A richer flavour boast, a brighter vlow, 
Won from the fiery gulph that boils below. 
Home boasts, where Woman dwells, its highest charms ; 
Then gaiety itluines it, kindness warms, 
Formed to de ‘ight us! Even in lauds a prey 
To crimes, that, hidden elsewhere, brave the day, 
Humanity, by savage man re press'd, 
Th’ asylum finds of woman’s gentle ‘bres ast. 
Just to her virtues, Heaven, while it bestow'd 
On man a splendid ill, ambition’s load, 
Or bade him deserts range, or plow the main, 
To woman destined the domestic reign, 
Yes, Fuairest, if the Cytherean zone 
Ye wear, and build on gentleness your throne, 
flome is your empire,—empire well deserved, 
Won by the power of pleasing, and peeserved. 
Ww hen man, sore-anguished by the ills of life, 

sy folly teized, or avonized by strife, 
Futers his home, and meets your sinile of peace, 
Your eye of welcome, all his troubles cease; 
Nay when remembered, make his pleasure more, 
As recollected storms, when safe on shore.’ 


We fear the assertion contained in the following lines, is 
rather a beautiful fiction, or theory, than an experienced 
reality; for however favoured by fortune and domestic feli- 
city, on every human bosom, we are inclined to fear, the 
“cares of the world” will at times inflict a pain, which 
though soothed, and eventually healed, by coutrasted bless- 
ings, will be severe, even if transient. 


——_—— 


** Our path with roses, though Affection strews, 
lutrude not the world’s cares on our pepose? 
No Lever-——-~— 
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But here, though Discord no admission find, 

Nor Envy taint the soundness of the mind; 

‘Though Hate and Rage, those demons dare not come 
W ‘thin the magic circ Te of our home; 

Shun we our kind? the stranger from afar, 

The human tragments half-redeemed from war, 

The pale forms shattered by disease and pain, 

Shall never at our gate implore j ii) Vain: 

My Emma's eye shall pity their distress : 

Her voice shall soothe them, and her bounty bless.” 


An affecting narrative of the miseries caused by impress- 
ing a mariner on his return from along voyage, is too pain- 
ful for contemplation ; we hope fiction alone guided the 
author's pen, and sincerely believe the “ Tygers,” he paints 
in such odious colours, are but the monsters of prolific fancy; 
an imperious duty, sometimes may demand pamful coercion, 
bul—savage crue lty—is no charactetistic of a British suilor. 

The Frenzy induced by adreadfal and sudden privation of 
all the Comtorts of Home, and its pitiable consequence, 1s 
wel’, and touchingly, de scribed. 


* Unhappy mother! Parent, wife no more :— 
Sure death befriends thee, and thy woes are o’er. 
Ah, no! she breathes, and Memory comes aguin, 
Cruel, to open every source of pain. 

She sees her Home,—that Home so lately blest, 
Where joy was found a never failing guest ;— 
That cherish’d Home, which bore in every part 
Memorials dear to her delighted heart ;-—— 

She sees that Home, low levelled with the clay, 
Th’ unsated flames still lingering o’er their prey 
She sees,—and starts with speec hless horror Mild 
Her husband ever dear, her darling child;— 

At that dread sight endurance bursts in twain, 
And phrenzy revels in her burning brain; 

She grasps the steel, that pierced “her husband's sid _ 
And finds the de: th u npitying foes denied. 

Oh guiltless death, which—every stain above,— 
Virtue might praise, and Piety approve: 

Th’ accusing angel saw, but blame represt, 
And heaven received her to its sainted rest.” 

As we have thus copiously dwelt on the more pleasing 
parts of this Be ocm, Our duty demands some notice ot Its 
defects. ‘The Poet’s love of liberty has betrayed him into 
occasional Licentiousness. ‘The tollowing passawe will sufhee 
to demonstrate the justice of our observation. — 

* Delusive thought! Can truth’s pure beams } er) ade 

Th’ eternal smoke that wraps a throne in shade,— 
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A smoke, which flattery’s censer still supplies, 
Which blinds the quick-eyed and confounds the wise? 
Humanity, iu life’s sequestered vales 
Nursed with pure dews, caressed by fanning gales, 
In vernal beauty blooms, but, tender flower, 
Fades in the poisoned atmosphere of power. 
If blessings to diffuse transcends your will, 
Sure ‘tis less arduous to abstam from il. 
Ah, by the pangs of slavery’s galling chain, 
By tears for fathe TS, husbands, children, slain, 
Attend.to Mise ‘y's sad and strong appeal, 
Shew ve have hearts not hardened quite to steel, 
Arrest the arm that lifts Oppre ssion’s rod, 
And merit once th’ approving look of God. 

«“ Jf Virtue’s voice, if Pity’s accents fal, 
Let awe of fearful recompence prevail. 
Though long Endurance bowed his neck to wrong, 
And Vengeance, often called on, slumbered long, 
Have they not risen the haughty te confouad, 
Spurned proudest thrones, and dashed theia to the vround? 
The unregar led vapours that o~ 
When noontide glows, and viewless, »eeks the skies; 
Condensed, may form of clouds the dark array, 
Seize heaven’s bright fields, expel the trembling day, 
Sweep with black pinious o’er the world beneath, 
And pour on palaces disinay and death.” 


This, in prose, would be declamation ; in verse, it is rant.— 
The Poet should remember, that the inculcation of good 
principles, and, above all, a rigid regard to truth, on serious 
subjects, is as much /és duty, as it is that of a prose-writer. 
When he panegyrizes “ th’ intrepid Statesman, LAUDER- 
DALE,” ‘4 the Lerskines not by efoguence alone exalted,” and 
‘ ever-honoured Fox,” who we are called upon to “ lament ay 
the Goon lament the Goon,” we co not quarrel With him 
for his praise of these his favourt. ss; but we censure him 
for the dereliction of his own avowed principles of Virtue 
and Patriotism; and for his gross inconsistency, as two, at 
least, of these objects of his panegyric, cour ted the ve ry spe- 
cies of Tyrants, whom he se strongly re probi ites 5 and sought 
to lay the Lionour of this “ jand of libe rty” at the fect of 
France, the seat of Despotisin, Violence, and Blood.—Onae 
of them too, forsook bis “ Home,” and purchased, with its 
produce, the fruits of Confiscation and Plunder, in a foreign 
land.—We must apply to him his own observation ; 

** Dark clouds at times obscure his rays.” 
For in many passages the sense is indistinct. We ins\ance 
the following — 
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“ No blooms delight in that sad region rears, 
Whose streutns ure blood, whose dew the orphan tears,” Pp. 46, 
“© Flence ye [you they call, whou conscious guilt de lile "" 
Spring blooms ju vain tor you, and sunmer’sinales,’ p. 57. 
* *Tis done, the Deep as satiated with prey, 
Melts m complacent sules lis rage away.” p. 80. 
* With equal rave assailed, the Clay-budt bower 
Scurce tempting rapine sinks beneath his power.” p. 116, 


Many of the lines, too, are tume and prosaic. ‘These are 
however faults, whic h a careful band would have reetitied, 
and herein the author ts most blameable, because they are 
visibly dependent ou bis will. ‘The volume closes with some 
detached pieces, which, however, are more pleasing, than 
ongimal—‘ the Tomb of my Fathers” in particular bears 
such close resemblance to Campbe ll’s ** Llouse of my Fore- 


Sathers,” that it must be visible to every one, who has eve 


tead that beautiful little poem. We asree with the Author, 
“that it is not always possible to reject the expressions and 
thoughts ot those that have Loue before hia,” bul we con- 
tend—that where imitation isso palpable, a writer must be 
content to forego all claim lo originality of idea. 
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NOVELS. 


The Hour of Trial: a Tales By Many Anne Nert; Author of 
The Eve of San Mietro. 3 vols. l2ino. Lougmun aud Co. 
1S0n. 





"THIS is an interesting story told in very pleasing language, and 
in WOANY Punts the sentiments ure yost and appropriate, 

The ‘Author uppeurs to have bad the intention ot shewing, that 
the purest life, of which mortals are capable, cannot insure liap- 
piness, but that sorrow frou the cradle, to the grave, may equally 
attend the virtuous, as well us the siutul character, and that ma 
better world alone we are to look ior peace, aud exe aw fiom 
suffering. Although this may be a truth, it is a melane holy one; 
and the picture is rather cal silated to deaden the energies, and 
excite despondiug thoughts i the minds of youth, than to a 
them the ainusement for which they turn the pages of a Novel, 
the inceative to the noble and proper action wlich example may 
afford. Sunk as the species ure fiom their original perfection, the 
All-wise and beneticent ruler of events has by no means devoted 
them tou cheerless pilgrimage through scenes of unvarying sor- 
row, but rather bas left every man the carver of his own destiny, 
to a certain point, and while placed in a world of trial and warfare, 
he is not lett unaided, and unprotected, since reason, religion, 
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and fortitude, ever augmenting as it is called into action, were 
5 
guides to eternal felicity. Rarely do great’and irremediable mis- 
fortunes occur to human beinys, that may not be ‘traced back ta 
their deviation from the paths marked out by their conductors ; 
that such deviation should insure its own punishment, is consistent 
with justice, and also with the mercy of that divine Teacher, who 
by experience would lead his creatures to wisdom, purity, and 
himself. ; 
Perfect happiness, in thw: world, most certainly was never dee 
signed, but a thousand comforts, a thousand pleasures await the 
virtuous even here—for him. this fair earth blooths with resplen- 
dent beauty,—and the stores of nature are unfolded to his research 5 
with raptured ovatitude he views the heritage a bounteous God has 
given him, and feels the snered flame of devotion lift him’ to ifs 
essence; his heart expands with universal benevolence, his eye 
beans hope and his lips “open alone to the dictates of peace and 
charity. True the cares of the world, and the vexings of the 
wicked, sometimes disturb the quiet of his spirit; but, where the 
mind is firm, these are, but as the teizinys of the Insect trible, or 
as clouds rolling round the base of a column, whose head soars to 
the rays of a meridian sun. We think the Author has not enough 
attended to these truths; and though she has written a pathetic 
tragedy, her victims are not properly chosen, nor the rules of 
Poetical justice sufficiently observed. 'The Amiable St. Justin, 
eminently good, is in every turn of his fate as greatly unfortunate ; 
through life and in death, he is unhappy ; yet no error is ascribed 
to him, no imputed fault shuts him from the love and care of pro- 
vidence; still he suffers, in every state, in every dear connection; 
lingers in unwaried sadness, and dies without one ray of consola- 
tion appearing to shine on his departing hear! The fate of Con- 
stance and De Montford is still more disastrous, and the catastro- 
phe is at once dreadful and unnecessary ; it is also somewhat un- 
vatural, and includes a censure on Courts of Justice, which we 
hope, no circumstance in real life has ever sanctioned: it is not 
perhaps absolutely neeessary for a female writer to be learned in 
the law, but when she brings her characters before those awful 
tnbunals, which decide on life and death she should be careful, 
that all deviations from usual practice, should be on the side of 
equity, that so, the sword of safety, may be preserved from even 
an imputed stain. On'the whole, though entertained by the pes 
rusal of this work, we conceive, a different termination of the his- 
tory would have been more gratifying to every class of readers; 
Che preparation for the execution of ** De Montford’ would sufs 
fietently have awakened sensibility, and by a proper acquittal, in 
the critical moment, his restoration to his heroic wife, and his ele« 
vation to his proper rank and station, would lave been jmpressive, 
and exemplified in the goodness and power of that Being, whom 
itis oar duty to believe, is ever watchful over persecuted inno« 
cence. "The Authét has, however, preferred to represent @ climax 
NO, CXAXIV. VOL. XXXI. N 


viven him, for his directors through the present sceue, and his- 
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of horrors and we drop the book with the sensation of terror, vie, 
and regret, not unmixed with disappointment. 

The character of the Marquis, we fear is not uncommon, for, 
one improper bias may render the most splendid advantayes of 
beauty, birth, or fortune, snares to their possessor, and destrue- 
tive to all within his sphere of action. ‘The evils, which spring 
from unrestrained ambition, have often employed the pen of the 
Historian, and the Poet; but our Author has outstriped them all, 
in her delineation of ** The Abbé le Mar.” We trast, for the ho- 
nour of poor human nature, that such a monster, never disgraced 
fhe earth, and that it is only a horrid phantom of the writer's brain, 
which is too dark and too atrocious, for sober coutenrplation; it is 
the portrait of a demon, and not that of a human being, gifted 
with that “ spark etherial, sullied, and absorbed, yet stilé dizine.” 
As a specimen of the language we subjoin the following portraits. 

‘© De Montford sat in gloomy meditation by the body of his 
friend.” It would have been the impulse of a common mind, to 
have hastened from the scene of death, and at such a time to have 
preferred the society of the most untaught beme, to solitude, or 
the indulgence of dreadful and oppressive reflections. 

‘ But De Mentford had not common mind: of so refined a na- 
ture were the qualities of which lis was composed, and so pecu- 
liar the habits of thinking inspired by his sohtary mode of life and 
education, that while an ordinary observer would have been at a 
loss to comprehend the extent and power of his understanding, the 
moralist would have been equally embarrassed to determine whe- 
ther there were most to hope for, or to fcar ia his character. His 
pussions were impetuous, his feelings bold aod ardent; yet withal 
there was a gentleness and tenderness of heart so winning and ate 
tractive, that the interest excited by the sweetness of bis manners, 
and the beauty of his person, was strengthened by a knowledge of 
those sentiments which gave fire to his eye, and communicated har 
mony to his voice. There were, however, such various impulses 
in his composition, and so exquisite were albke Lis ideas of happi- 
Hess OF Misery, that with an inclination to attach teo much of im- 
portance to the one, and of poignancy to the other, it was more 
than probable he would be either tated to endure the vile RY dee 
spondence of a discoutented spint, or to he hurried intg that vor 
tex of ruinous dissipation inte which a toa powerful susceptibility 
of pleasure was likely te eusnere him. Ule was generous in the 
extreme, but violent in his resentments, eredulous, and easily de- 
éeived by plausible appearances, and, abave all, so warm in his 
notions of friendship und affection, that the well-affeeted sem- 
blance of either would be likely to lead him against his judgment, 
and stifle those principles of rectitude which had been the carliest 
fessons of his youth. Such also was his pride, that a sense of ine 
significence was the most galling to his spirit; and to be unknown, 
and to remain inactive, the greatest nustortune he could know. 
Erring however, as the young De Montford had seemed at various 
times to St. Justin, there was something irr@&stible even in bis 
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failings, and while he laboured te correct them with unremitting 
care, he could not but acknowledge, that there was more to ade 
mire and love in such a character, than in that of the most ** fault- 
less mouster’”’ the romance of a poet ever pictured. 

« Often had the fancy of De Montford, lingered with delight 
o'er the fictitious numbers of the poet, embodied the airy form of 
description, and dwelt with inspired tenderness on the virtwes it 
was supposed to eushrine. But how poor in comparison was what 
he then experienced, to the vivid feelings of admiration with which 
he viewed the voung and lovely Constance de Balmont. Habited 
in the simple, thoagh rather superior dress of the peasants of that 
country, it was evident that she, on whom no one could have gazed 
with indifference, owed nothing to the want of ornament, Her 
age was sixteen, aud a profusion of dark chesnut hair, partly 
shaded and partly displayed a bosom of the most perfect symme- 
try and dazzling whiteness. Her figure was exquisitely formed, and 
there was something in the whole contour of her person, which, 
while it looked an Hebe in bloom and loveliness, yet possessed an 
air of modest dignity that could not fail to inspire the beholder 
with a seuse of worth and superiority.” 
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THE ARTS. 
a 
The Cabinet of the Arts; being a New and Universal Drawing 
Book, forming a Complete System of Drawing, Painting in all its 
Branches, Etching, Eugraving, Perspective, Projection, and Sur- 
veying, with all their various and appendant parts, containing the 
whole Theory and Practice of the Fine Aris in general, from the 
first Elements to the most finished Principles, displaying in the 
most familiar manner the whole Rudiments of Imitation, Design, 
Disposition, Invention and Deception. Illustrated with 67 ele- 
gant Engravings. To which is added an Appendix, containing se- 
veral curious and useful Miscellaneous Articles. By 'T. Hodson, 
author of * the Accomplished Tutor,” aud J. Dougall. pp. 
370, 4to. £2 5s. plain, £3 10s. coloured. Cradock and Joy. 
THE endless multiplicity of drawing-books, makes us turn 
with conternpt from every thing assuming that .hackneyed title. 
There is not however we believe one of the numerous works on 
this subject, which can be considered as a complete treatise, teach- 
ing the urt of drawing, painting, etching, engraving, mezzotinte 
and aquatinta, preparation of colours, perspective, projection, sure 
veying by land or sea, mapping, varnishing, japanning, gilding 
aud silvering, like this ** Cabinet of the Arts” before us. Phe ta- 
lents of Mr. Hodson are already well known by his “* Accomplish 
ed Tutor,”’ a very useful work; utility indeed appears to be the 
principal characteristic of his writings, and it is not less so in the 
present than in bis former works, ‘The authors appear to have 


very judiciously combined something of science with their profes- 
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sional observations and instructions, in doing which they have pro. 
duced a treatise which will be read with interest and advantage, not 
merely by artists and persons wishing to acquire some practica) 
knowledge of painting, but all who desire to possess a geveral and 
and accurate knowledge of human nature. It has been often Te- 
marked that painters are good physiognomists, and their quick- 
ness of observation has excited both surprise and envy; now who- 
ever wishes to possess these desirable acquirements w ithout becom- 
ing a practical painter, should study attentively and profoundly 
the directions and observations given by aur authors. The science 
of the painter is a proper and necessary knowledge for all classes 
of mankind; but dexterity in the art is necessary only to the ar- 
tist. ‘Those who affect to be amateurs and connotseurs of the arts 
without having scientifically studied the peneral principles on 
which they are founded and directed, (and there is not a few of 
those who think intuitive knowledge sufficient) must frequently 
expose themselves pot only to the ridicule of artists, but to the 
contempt of better informed persons, who pursue knowledge for 
its own sake in whatever shape it may appear, or by whatever means 
it may be acquired. ‘To the latter description of inquirers this 
volume will be particularly acceptable, as it combines in a consi- 
dlerable degree the abstract and the practical principles of the art 
with the philosophy of panting. This is not confined to one 
branch, such as the anatomical! description of the human body, 
which is rendered very familiar and very accurate ; nor to the pas- 
sions of the mind as expressed i the cotntenance, which is ane 
other branch of knowledge equally attractive and important; but 
also to the wannersand customs of nations, aud the operations of 
of the passions in the human heart. The following remarks on 
expression Will shew something of the authors’ manner. 


* Nuinerous and various have been the disputes concerning the 
seat of the soul: her operations and expressions are however more 
manifest. "Phe eyes are her principal index: it is through these 
stie speaks, and im these we discover her various cogitations. Next 
to these the mouth and eye-brows are her imte rpreters ; and howe 
ever they may be cantrouled by habit or affectation, they will not, 
upon ail occasions, preverve perfect neutrality. Ta the most re- 
served countenance, and where the passion is artfully endeavoured 
to be convealed, the e ve «brows, or the line just above therm, will: 
olten betray the latent anver of the mind, when the: person uses 
luis utmost ende avours to conceal his emotion. This feature, by 
the dif@rent poets and delineators of the human passions, has been 
iletined as the seat of almost every emotion of the soul. Homer 
niakes the eye-brows the seat of majesty; Virgil, of qajecnons 
Lforace, of modesty ; > and Juvenul of pride ; ; this dive rsity of opie 
nion arises from the active part this member takes in all the offices 
of expression. If it be enquire ‘d which of the passions tend to the 
tierease or detect of beauty, it may, in general be answered, that 
all these of the tender and benevolent nature have the former ef- 


fect; and those of the crucl and unnatural Kind the fatter; pre= 
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mising at the same time, that the moderate kind of passions are 


here understood; for the most extreme expressions are hurtful to 
the graces, aud all excess is deformity ; thus an excessive joy may 
be too boisterous to be pleasing. In some female faces a certain 
degree of grief gives an inex pressible languishing charm to the 
countenance 3 but the most charming effect of the passions, that 
ean possibly be conceived or expressed by the pencil, is that pro- 
duced by a jndicious mixture of inodesty, sensibility, and sweet- 
ness; each of these passions, separately considered, bas a pleasing 
effect on the coantenance; but when united in such a manner, as 
either to enliven or correct each other, they give such a beautiful 
attraction to a pretty fuce, as 1s not to be «¢ xpressed by any otoer 
of the passions, se parately or jointly. Of these jp a female face, 
(tor | in th. at sex expression has the greatest effect) modesty should 
in general be the most predominant.” 


Speaking of the varieus opinions and notions of beanty, the au- 
thors remark: ** This diversity of sentiment is a wise dispensation 
of the Author of our neture: it renders the peevish animal, man, 
dlisconteated in every other respect ,» in general highly pleased with 
himself; and also prevents the devastation and universal destruc- 
tion which would ensue from a perfect unanimity of opmion with 
regard to the objects of greater beauty. It creates a sort of um- 
versal beauty, vreatly enlarges its obje cts, and offers to every one 
that which may best suit ‘his taste.” The observations are not 
less judicious and more animated on the frivolous changes of dress, 
and the empire of fashion, which however fugitive fot ridiculous 
they may appear in the eye of the philosopher, never fail to furnish 
the painter with: some excellent hints for the disposition of dra- 
pery, and for the display of that dress which in all ages and all 
times vives effect to the natural beauty of his subjéct. The arti- 
cle on Costume is one of the fullest and most rational which we 
have seen; it wisely aims at uniting both mo: ‘al-and physical ex- 
cellence, without which there is indeed no beauty. After indicating 
numerous deviations from historical truth and fact by the first 
masters, the editors observe, 


* There is still one other breach of costume, however common 
among painters, more offensive and inexcusable than any thing 
hitherto uoticed; that is, the perpetual and unnecessary display of 
the naked figure. This is not the place to inquire whether wore 
skill is displayed j in painting the human bedy clothed or unclothed : 
but if the persons introduced in any picture are exhibited more 
naked than can be justified by the probability of the times, per- 
sous, places, or other circumstances, this manner of treating the 
subject j is a breach of the costume proportional to the deviation, 
This fault, however, is so common, and authonzed by the example 
of many of the most eminent artists, that it is hardly noticed, when 
compared with the more violent offences against science itself, us 
‘ well as against morality, which have been the opprobrium of the 
art of paiuting in every stage of ite progress,” 
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We might extract many more remarks which evince the yood 
sense, moral principles and good taste of the writers, but what 
we have already noticed fully, justifies us in recommending it te 
the attention of pareats and youth, who are in no danger of ie 
bibiug any corrupting ideas from this work; a recommendation 
much. more rare and more iinportant than is penuerally supposed, 


Tt would indeed be unjust to censure indiscriminate ly the moral 
principles of painters, yet it must be confessed that th< r crvegu- 
larities are more numerous than those of auy ofher elass, aod that 


many of them must be ascribed either to the disgracesal practice 
of their art above alluded to, or to the liceutious principles im. 
bibed with their studies. This is perhaps theweasoa wiy so many 
artists are wholly incapable of painting the portrait of a nian 
woman; and so intimately is good taste and moral pu ity allied, 
that nothing is more comunon than to see portraits of virtuous fe 
males exhibiting meritricious blandishments, which the artisi cone 
founded with the gracefulness of conscious virtue. Sowe profess 
sors paint to our passions, others to our reason; the former are 
mechanics, the latter are artists. Upon the whole Messrs. Hodson 
and Dougall’s ** Cabinet of the Arts’’ is unquestionably the most 
complete ‘and most rational treatise on drawing, painting, engrav- 
ing, and the arts of design, that has hitherto appeared. ‘The 
plates are very numerous and well executed, and represent the va- 
rious species of etching, mezzotinto, aquatinto, and high finished 
engravings. The desis of human figures, animals, vegetables, 
landscapes, architecture, and anatomy, are from the best masters, 
both ancient and modern; and the whole work contains a vast 
variety of curious and interesting information. 


Antiquarian and Topographical Cabjnet, containing a Series of 
elegant Views of the most interesting Objects of Curiosity in 
Great Britain ;~ accompanied with Letter-prefs Defcriptyons. 
Vol. UT. Small Svo. 50 plates 15s. Clarke, 1808. 


WE have already noticed the first and second volume of this 
pleasing and curious httle work, and we are gratified to find that 
the authors, Messrs. Storer and Greig, evince a laudable spirit in 
return for the very general approbation which their work has re- 
ceived. The same taste is displayed in the choice of interesting 
subjects which either amuse or interest the feelings; but what 1s 
more creditable to the publishers, is that we perceive their engrave 
Ings are generally executed with greater care, and many of those 
in this third volume discover higher finishing and more delicacy 
than in some of the preceding ones. The following account of 
the poet Scott's Grotto, Amwell, Hierts, is novel, 


“© This Grotto, which is esteemed one of the greatest curiosities 
in the county, was desigued and const;ucted about the year 1760, 
by the late John Scott, é a poct of considerable’ eminence. Much 
of the manual labour in this <7 ey he observes in a letter toa 
friend, fell to his own share; for he was under the necessity of 
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encouraging his rustic assistants by marching before them with a 
pick-axe, like a pioneer, to dig the excavation which was made 
under the side of a lull in his garden. The grotto consists of se 
veral apartments, and is composed of many rare and valuable 
fhells, fossils, spars, &c. When illuminated, as it may be ata 
few minutes notice, by means of a chandelier, it presents a scene 
of inconceivable beauty. Dr. Johnson, on being led to it by his 
friend Scott, was so struck with its appearance, that ke pro- 
pounced it Fairy-Haill, and said, alluding to the grounds through 
which he had passed, that ** none but a poet could have made 
such a garden.” The grotto is well described by Scott, in an 
epistle called “© The Garden,” published with his other poems: 


‘Where ‘midst thick oaks, the subterraneous way 

To the arch’d grot admits a feeble ray : 

Where glassy pebbles pave the varied tivors, 

And rough flint walls are deck’d with shells and ores.’ 

** A book was formerly kept here for the signatures of visitors ; 
this is now in the possession of the proprietor of the estate, John 
Hooper, Esq. who married the peet’s ouly daughter. Among the 
names are those of many noble personages, foreigners as well as 
natives; this book contains, besides the signatures, many cou- 
plets and verses extempore. Seme lines by Mr. Park, an inti- 
mate friend of Scott’s are particularly worthy of notice. The 
Grotto is still kept in excellent order by Mr. Hooper; and 
though it does not accord with his system of retirement to admit 
of too frequent visits, yet he is not averse to gratifying occa- 
sionally the curiosity of persons of taste and discernment.” 

Among the curiosities in this elegant little volume must be 
ranked the ‘* Druidical Stones, Ptenhouse,” in the Orkneys, 
Which are supposed to have represented equatorial circles for as- 
tronouical observations. 


Catalogue Raisoné of the Pictures belonging to the Most Hon. [Noble] 
the Marquis of Stafford, in the Gallery of Cleveland House, com- 
prising a List of the Pictures, with illustrative Anecdotes, and 
descriptive Accounts of the Execution, Composition, and charac- 
teristic Merits of the principal Paintings. By John Britton, 
F.S. A. pp. 164, 8vo. 7s. Longman and Co, 1808. 


Mr. BRITTON urges the plea of “ a long series of illness,” 
&s an apology for any defects which may appear in this, volume, 
and however unsatisfactory it may be considered as a reason we 
believe few will doubt its eficiency as a cause; but as we would 
be considered in the strictest sense of the word, “ liberal critics,” 
We shall ** judge the present production more by the dictates of 
merey, than the laws of justice,” as we know the author is not desti- 
tute of talents. In his preface he slightly hints at reasons for not 
exposing picture galleries to the observation of the public: we 
shall extract his words. 
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“The nobility and gentry of England have long borne the ve 


proach of foreiguers, and of the native.literati in “general, for a 


selfish and haughty conduct respecting their picture galleries, am 
collections of curiosities. The complainants say, that the posses. 
sors of rare and valuable works of art should give free admission 
at all times to the curious artist, and to every person of laudable 
curiosity: and it is further urged that ‘ they manage these things 
better in France,’ Iialy,.Ac. . It must, however, be obvious, that 
a general system of policy, which may be unexe epronable 3 in one 
country, @ certain stat of society, and with a particular class of 
ople, would be highly improper in another country esse ntially 
aiGerent | in habits and character. Thus in England, where agno- 
rance, vulgarity, or something worse, are the characteristics of the 
lower orders, and where JSrivolity, affectation, and insolence are the 
leading traits in a class of lounging persons who haunt most public 
laces, it would be excess of fo lly for gentlemen who possess valua- 
Ble museums, to give unlimited admission to the public. I have 
the honour-of knowing some gentlemen who possess valuable col- 
Jections of pictures, &e. which they would cheerfully, if the 
could confidently and without much inconvenience, display to the 
public. But the pubic ot England are not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in refinement and taste- to appreciate and fully enjoy such 
indulgencies ; certain restrictions are necessary; and these, if pro- 
perly constituted and regulated, are as useful and pleasant to the 
visitor, as to hin who grants the favour. It should be recollected 
that private collections ure generally formed for individual gratifi- 
cation [never !], and that a private gentleman is naturally and ra- 
tionally more disposed to study domestic comfort than to sacrifice 
it to public curlosity. W hevever, therefore we are freely admitted 
to examme and study » (without extravagant. laxation) the valuable 


repositories of art in the houses of opulent persons, we ought to 
be thankful.” 


Wedid not know that the publicof England are peculiarly tasteless, 
rude, ignorant, and vicious as Mr. Britton supposes ; still less did 
we think them /rivo/ous and uffected; we had thought the Jatter 
character more particularly characteristic (as the anthor would 
say) of certain ambitious Pri: twas We should therefore re- 
commend it to gentlemen of fortune who have made extensive 
collections of paintings er other curiosities, to try the experiment; 
let them not be deterred by the English populacho nor their ** vul- 
yarity or something worse;’” let them advertise that their museums 
ave open to the public wate whilst that public conducts itself with 
decorum, and the zeal of the amateurs will be a sufficient guarane 
tee for the safety of the treasures. Should this measure ‘not be 
sufficient, let therm enclose the paintings or other objects of cu- 
riosity, so that no violence can he practised on them; but ahove 
ull, let them not attempt to destroy the independe nt 9 of 
Bnglishmen by inducing them to supplicate for permission to be- 
holl their works of art. Perish puntings, sooner than degrade 
the noble minds of Englishmen into such setvile sycophants as 
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the worthless slaves of Napoleon! The Eughsh public may be 
rude, but it is the rudeness of virtue and gemius, w hich are un-~ 
known in the polished countries of the arts. 

The author had at first proposed to preface this Catalogue with 
a * concise review of the present state of the Fine Aris in Eng- 
land,” but he has deferred it to some future occasion, in order to 
render it more complete, The question at issue between artists 
and the patrons of the arts, respecting patronage, iz worthy of se- 
rious avd dis spassionate investigation. ‘* Nlen of talent, we are told, 
loudly complain of being neglected aad despised, whilst those of 
rank and opulence declare that they are not only disppsed to en- 
courage and reward merit, but are constantly } in the habit o of doing 
so.” Perhaps there ts much truth in both assertions, however ap- 
posite. There is undoubtedly among persons of good taste a great 
predilection 1 in favour of the ancient artists, whic h to a certaip de- 
vree nece sssarily implies a contempt for the moderns, and se far 
the living artists may be correct in what relates to their wounded 
vanity. “The numerous collections which are formed and forming 
of the works of modern artists, still more complétely establishes 
the truth of the patrons’ assertion, that ‘* they are constantly in 
the habit” of encouraging merit. But the fuct is, the vanity of 
artists has never been nor perhaps never will be fully gratified, and 
they of course have always been a querulous race, who never 
thought their own genius sufficiently appreciated by the public, 
Their vanity also impels them to luxuriousness and ostentatious 
poinp; and a painter, perhaps the son of a peasant or honest 
tradesmen, is not satisied with his encouragement, and never 
ceases railing agatust the illiberality, parsimony, and want of taste, 
among his noble or wealthy countrymen, unless he is enabled by 
the practice of his art to support a retinue and maguificence syit- 
able toa peer of the realm! Let them observe the necessarily in- 
dustrious and ecovomical lives of the first artists in France and 
Ktaly$ let them contrast them with their own, and change for ever 
after from murmurs to grate ful praises of that country and its in- 
habitants, th which their enjoyments are so much greater than in 
any other. 

This Catalogue will be found very convenieut to persons visiting 
the splendid collection of the noble Ma: rquis, whose exemplary 
liberality in submitting bis paintings s to public inspection, deserves 
the thanks of ail friends to taste and genius. ‘The regulations 
necessary to be observed previous to admission, the proper times 
to apply for tickets of admission, and the season of exhibition, 
every Wednesday from 12 to 5 o’ciock during the months of May, 
June, and July, are particularly stated. To the volume is added, 
a yround-plan “of Cleveland-house and a view of the New Gallery. 
The catalogue numbers and names of each painting are regularly 
mentioned, and as the work is printed on good paper w with large 


taurgins, persons may write their own remarks against the No. of 


tach picture. Had Mr. B. consulted the Catalogue Raisoné 
du Musce Napoleon, he would have found many curious particu. 
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tars respecting paintings which might have suggested to him tome 
new inquiries. 
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fin Fssay, addressed to Medical Students, on the Importance and 
Utility of the Profession; and on the urgent necessity there is for 
them to obtain a more perfec t Knowle dge of its diffe reut Branches, 
than is acquired by Pupils in general, &ce. pp. 77, b2mo. 2s, Od, 
Highley, 1808. 


THIS isa well meant effusion of an intelligent and well edu- 
cated practitioner, who is deeply atiected with the nurderous tg- 
norance of the inferior classes of the medical tribe. It is truly 
bornible to reflect on the most criminal ignorance which still pres 
vails among great numbers of our apothecaries, men- -mnidwives, 
and country surgeons, in whose untutored hands the lives of We 
majesty’s subjects are daily exposed to the most eminent perils: 
that man who can coolly contemplate its destructive effects, must 
have a sterile mind inured to slaughter, We sincerely wish that 
all parents who destine their childre ‘to the study af medical svis 
ence or art, and that all students ia this profession, would atten- 
tively read this little Essay, which, although not distinguished by 
apy brilliance of wit or sentiment, is yet replete with good sense, 
most salutary advice, and considerable experience in medical tuie 
tion. A styict observance of the precepts here inculcated must 
infallibly produce a good member of society, a skilfal practi- 
tioner (particularly in surgery, which appears to be the branch 
conte! mplated by the writer), and lead te well-founded fame and 
fortune. There is one hivt in this meritorious little tract, which 
we cannot puss unnoticed; it is, that the législature should en- 
courage the study of anatomy, by giving up * the bedies of all 
those whose crimes may bring then to an untime ‘ly death,” to be 
publicly dissected ; and it is justly expected, that * dread of dis 
section might tend to lessen the number of these wretched and 
unfortunate victims, whom the /requent examples of premature and 
violent death does not seem to deter from the commission of the 
most daring and atrocious offences.’ Humanity, sound policy, 
and the general interesty of society, demanded attention to such 
a wise and necessary measure. Very great alterations andi in prove- 
ments for the study of anatomy are now making in London, and 
we doubt not that the Jeyislature, whenever the pubhe theatre of 
anatomy shall be finished in Linc oln’s Inu Fields, will adopt this 
plan. 


Observations on the Egyptian Opthalmia, and Ophthalmia Puru- 
lenta, as it has appeared in England. By Wilham Thomas, 
_ Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Assistant 
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Surveon in the Eleventh Royal Veteran battalou. pp. 5D, Sva. 

G. Rebiusen, 1808. 

Mr. THOMAS «appears a sensible, well-informed and judicious 

ractitioner ; he distinguishes the L¢ypt.an Opthelma trom the 
Ophthalmia Purulerta; the former he cousiders the Chemosis of 
the Greeks, and Ophthalmia Vera ot tie Arabians; and the late 
ter the disease which has appeared in ths country, and which is 
generally admitted to arise from specitic contagion. It is pre= 
sumed, however, that ** a disease so bighly inflammatory as the 
Egyptian or Ophthalmia Vera, in which the seerevons are great, 
may be changed from iis simpie state by European habits, from 
their mode of living, being mixed in aumbers atid crowded into 
hospitals, after inflammation had taken place ; causes which were 
at all times known to be favourable to the propagation of conta- 
gion, and probably did in this instance convert a simple inflam- 
matory disease into a contagious one.” ‘The circumstance of me 
litary men only being attacked with it, adds something to the 
probability of this conjectare. Mr. Thomas thinks that the Oph- 
thalmia Purulenta is propagated by contact aud the other modes 
of infectious diseases, and that those who were infected only by 
the medium af the atmosphere suffered it more mildly. The au- 
thor did not wait till the disease had made such a progress as to 
occasion a copious effusion of tears; on the contrary, he observed, 
tu the Northampton militia in 1806, to which be was then sur- 
geon, some days before any chunge took place perceptible to 
common observers, ** a difference in the caruncula lachrymalis of 
the eye infected (as it is rare that both are so in this early stage) ; 
it will appear fuller and larger than in its natural state ;"’ this be 
found “ an invariable token of approaching disease.” The thicken- 
ing of the caruucle appeared before any pain or irritation was 
experienced by the patient; this the author considers as constt 
tuting a striking distiuctiou between Ophihalmia Vera or Egyptian 
Ophthalmia, as it appeurs in that country, and Ophthalmia Pu- 
rulenta in this; the former commencing with fever and increasin 
With the inflammation of the eyes, while the latter begins with local 
affection without even head-ach or febrile disposition. Asan addi- 
tioual proof that they are two distuictdiseases, bleeding in Ophthal- 
mia Purulenta, except in peculiar cases'of inflammatory diathesis, 
when it is unavoidable, generally occasions blindness, whereas it is 
the sovereign remedy in Exvyptian Opbthalmia. Mr. ‘Thomas 
succeeded in curing all his patients (during from five to twelve 
days) in the Nottingham militia in 1806, aud the 11th Royal Ve- 
teran Battallion in 1803, by means of frequent ablations with 
cold water thrown upon the eyes, (which were never allowed to be 
rubbed or wiped with cloths) and the following ointment intro- 
duced, three or four times a day, into the great canthus of the 
eye, in order that it might diffuse itself over the whole eye: 
R. Ungt. Sperm. Cati; loz. Kak ppt. 1 scrup. m. Ungt. molle. ln 
some obstinate cases a litte more kali (uearly double) was added, 
With the happiest effect ; it gave a sumurting pain which soon passed 
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off and cleansed the eye with the effusions of cold water. Tubles 
are subjoined of the number of patients and the duration of their 
disease in the above corps, and as this disease Is evidently conta. 
gious in a high degree, we think not only medical men but the 
nation are indebted to the ingenions and modest efforts of Mr, 
Thomas. 
SSS SEAS 
EDUCATION. 
ee 

Excerpta ex variis Romanis Poetis, qui in Scholis rarias leguntur, 

Notulis iJlustrata, quas collegit in studios Juventutis Usum 

Jolgnnes Rogers Pitman, A. B, pp. 445, 12mo. Rivington, 

London, 1808. 

THE success, if not the utility, of elegant extracts mm al] the 
modern languages, would naturally indicate the propriety of s)- 
milar works in the ancient. Many such publications, indeed, 
have already appeared, but they are either by far too copious or 
too brief: the present collection is therefore better adapted for 
those qui ad seriores poctas aliquando divertat, as the Editor ol- 
serves, than any thing of the kind hitherto published. Th 
yoets whose works Mr. Pitman has culled are Lucretius, Cato 
om Propertius, Tibullus, Persius, Seneca, Lucan, Flaccus, 
S. Italicus, Statius, Martial, Juvenal, Ausonius and Claudia 
‘The extracts, particularly from Martial and Propertius, are suf- 
ficiently copious, especially as many of the latter writer's effu- 








sions are odious. A very useful appendix is added, consisting of 


some brief notices of the authors, and of the best editions, tran- 
slations and commentaries on their works, with extracts from the 
notes of the best scholiasts. Of Propertius the author very pro- 
perly remarks, Sed tamen elegias, cwtera egregias, immunda ma- 
cutat obscanitas, et inanem cruditionis affectationem ubique jactat. 
The latter censure wil! we hope satisfy youth that there 1s no- 
thing more in this author worthy of their attention, except what 
is here laid before them. ‘The industfy evinced in the compilation 
of this volume is fruly laudable, as the editor bas referred, in 
the Appendix, to almost every work, both ancient and modern, in 
which the writings of the above poets are examined, translated 


anto -English, or criticised ; and he as uniformly displays good taste 


and sound judgment. Upon the whole, we think these Excerpta 
will be found a most useful work in all classical schools for occa- 
sional exercises, as they will neither vitiate the taste nor the 


morals, while they furnish an agreeable variety to the yeung 
student. 


The Logographic-E-mblematical French Spelling-Book : or French 
Pronunciation made eafy. Being a Method by which any Child, 
Jour or five Years old, and of ever so slow an Apprehension, 
although perfectly unacquainted with his Letters, will ina Sew 
Months, be enabled to read French fluently, and pronounce it as 
tf he were a Parisian born. To which are added, besides In- 
structions to enuble any Person to put this Method in Practice, 
and Certificates of the Efficacy of the fame, a Systematical Ap- 
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pendix, justifying its Principles, and likewise Reading- Pieces, 
of the Composition of the Author, highly imteresting, at least 
for their Novelty. Published by Mr. Lenoir, Professor of the 
‘French Language, &c. Third. Edition, corrected and consi- 
" derably improved. pp. 167, 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘The Author, Bar- 
ton-Street, Westminster, and Boosey, 1808. 


M. LENOIR isa man of genius, whose Ode Pindarique, on 
the glorious struggle of the Spaniards, we noticed in our last 
Number, as superior to any of the productions in English on the 
same subject. We have no doubt that his success in teaching 
language is considerable, as his talents can scarcely be ineffec~ 
tually ‘occupied in so useful and necessary an employment as 
education. This Logographice-Emblematical method of spelling 
consists in shewing children the figures of the different things, 
the names of which are learned in French, so that by this means 
English children must acquire a knowledge of that language 
equally as fast as of their own, or as French children can. As 
long as the French language is studied the means of acquiring it 
cannot be rendered too easy, and M. Lenoir’s method certainly 
deserves attention for facilitating its pronunciation. The Em- 
blems amount to 84, which embrace all the difficult sounds im 
the French language, and which enable children to read French 
flnently and with a proper pronunciation, although they do not 
understand the meaning of what they read. 


A System of Practical Arithmetic, applicable to the present State 
of Trade, and Money Transactions, tlustrated by numerous 
Examples under each Rule: for the Use of Sehools. By the 
Rev. Js Joyce, Author of Scientific Dialogues, &e. the Second 
Edition. pp. 260, 12in0, 3s. Gd. bound. Phillips, 1808. 
THIS is the work, we presume, which is advertized in tlie 

news-papers under the delusive title of * The Arithmetic of Real 

Life,” which attracted our attention, supposing it to be a worl, 


on Annuities, and Life-Insurances, &e. It 1s, however, the 


“ Arithmetic of Real Business,” and contains a great variety of 
useful and necessary information to all persons engaged in trade 
orcommerce. ‘Lo all the usual rules of Arithmetic in such works 
it adds some historical facts, and com parisons of measures in dif- 
ferent countries which are curious and interesting to scholars. 
The author is wrong, however, in making the Se ottish and Irish 
mile the same length, when in fact they are as 13 to 14, 64 yards 
being a Scotch perch, and 7 an [rish one. Much important m- 
formation is communicated with great perspicuity in few words op 
the nature of dealing in the stocks and funded property, and the 
author has very properly introduced the use of logarithms tmto 
commercial accounts. ‘Tables of the value of leases, reversions, 
life annuities, &c.; Ina word, Mr, Joyce's * System of Practical 
Arithmetic,” is unquestionably one of the most complete and 
most useful for schools, which has hitherto been published, The 
author intends to publish a key to this work, in which the New . 


Annuity Aét will be noticed, to which will. bé subjomed aim —— > 
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* Practical System of Mental Arithmetic.” He appears well 
qualified for such a task. 


An Introduction to Angus’s Vocabulary and Fulton's Dictionary; 
with Lessons for Reading, Spelling, &e. By William Angus, 
A.M. Vernorand Hood. London, 1808. . 
NEARLY twenty years ago Mr, Fulton of Edinburgh pub- 

lished a sysfem of Notation and Orthotpy, with a view to assist 

the youth of North Britain in the acquisition of a uniform and 
correct pronunciation of the English language. Its principal 
merit consisted in its simplicity, a property, it will be acknow- 
ledged, paramount te every other in a book designed for the use 
of scheols. Mr. Angus has followed out the principles of Mr. 

Fulton's plan, and in some istances, 1inproved upon it; us tar, at 

least as Mr. F. developed tbat plan im the first edition of his Dic- 

thonary. 

‘This Introduction possesses all the qualities of the Vocabulary 
itself which we so lately noticed and recommended*. We highly 
approve of the plen which the author has adopted of composing 
bis Vocabulary trom tne lessous,.as he thereby affords his pupils a 
ready key fo tae prouunetation of every ditheult word which they 
contain; and, as it 1s our proudest office ta patromize whatever 
tends to promote the highest interests of human beings, we must 
mention, thut. Mr. Angus, io the selection of these lessons, has not 
only calenlated for the improvement ef taste, but also for the im- 
plantation of the best principles, and the best dispositions, 
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DIVINITY. 
4 Discourse on the Being and Existence of God fas discoverable 


by natural uxprejudiced Reason;) intended as a popular duti- 
wote against the pernicions influences of Modern lufidelity. By 


the Rev. Christopher flodgson, LL. B. Rector of Marholm, . 


Northamptonshire, and formeriy of Pembroke-Hall, Cambridge. 

pp- 23. Bvo. Is. Gd. Rivingtons, 1508. 

THIS is one of those tracts which deserves, and ought, to be 
printed and circulated gratuitously among the poor, orat least at a 
very moderate expence which alinost all of them eould afford. It 
does equal credit to Mr. H's head and heart. ‘The following are 
some of the plain and convinemg arguments which the author 
adopts to the commonest capacity to prove the existence of a Lirst 
Cause, in which we “ live. move, und have our being.” 

** In the first place, then, let me ask, What docs the word or 
hane, God, signify? Words are said to be the signs of ideas. 
W henever, therefore, you hear the name, God, pronounced, what 
idea does it convey to your minds, or excite there 2? Whatever ge- 
neral idea or potion it may have hitherto raised in your minds, the 
first notion thereby intended to be conveyed is this: That the 
Deity is“ a Beiug or Nature of infinite perfection; which perfec- 
tion cousists in this, that such a Nature or Being be absolutely 
and essentially necessary; an actual Being of itself and the cause 








* See the Anti j acobin for May, 
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of all other beings, wdependent trom any other, wpon which all 
things else depend, and by which all things else are governed.” 
This is what 1s comprehended in the first notion of a Deity: and 
the Being in whom this infinite perfection resides, is that which 
we call God. ° 

« Having thus briefly explained the notion of a Deity, I shall 
now preceed to lay before you some of the evidences of Natural 
Religion, to prove the truth of this first fundamental article of our 
faith ; Ele that cometh to God must believe that He és. 

Ist. It is absolutely and undeniably certain, that something Aas 
existed from all eternity. * U think it is beyond question, that 
man has a clear idea of his own being; he knows certainly he 
exists, and that he is something. The mau who can doubt whether 
he be any thing or no, L speak not to; no more than [ would argue 
with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince nou-eutity that it 
were something. If any one pretends to be so scepticul as to 
deny his own existence, let him, for me, enjoy his beloved happi- 
ness of being vothing, until hunger, or some other pain, couvince 
him of the contrary. This then, I think, we may take fora trath, 
which every one’s certain knowledge assures hun of, beyond the 
liberty of doubting, namely, that he is something that actually exists*’. 

“ But we not ouly are certain we exist, certain we are something; 
we also tind, by experience of qurselves, that we have had a begin- 
ning, before which we were not. The account of the years of our 
age sufheiently infers our nativities; aud our vativities infer our 
conceptions, before which we had no being. Then how came the 
first man to be at all? for it is certain nothing cannot produce 
something; and that something exists, we curselves are a proof. 
The first man must have been made by sone other something; and 
since something now is, it is evident that something always was: 
otherwise the things that now are, must have been produced out 
of nothing, absolutely, and without cause; which is a plain con- 
tradiction in terms: therefore something has existed from all eter- 
nity. For if there be avy thing which had a beginning, which we 
ourselves had, there must necessarily be something which had oo 
begiuning, because nothing can he a beginning to itself. If, there- 
fore, we know, as we do know, that there is some real bemy, 
and that gon-entity cannot produce auy real being, it is 
au evident demonstration, that trom eternity there has beea some- 
thing; since what was not from eternity had a beginning; and 
what had a beginning must be produced by something else. It be- 
ing then unavoidable for all rational creatures to conclude that 
something has existed trom eternity, let us see what Aind of thing 
that must be.—Therefore, 

** 2dly, That Something, which has existed from all eternity, is 
a most intelligent and most powerful Being, and therefore Gop. 
An intelligent powerful being is one who is knowing and skilful, 
mighty and forcible;.a being which is endued with a mind capable 
of forming designs, and with ability to execute them, These 
qualities constitue an intelligent powerful Being; and the Being 
who possesseth them ina Seites isteitele superior to ‘all other 





* Mr, Locke. 
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908 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


beings, does thereby become the SUPREME.—F'rom this definition 
of terms, let us now proceed to the argument which is to establish 
the truth of this second proposition. 

“ ‘The self-existent and original cause of all things must be an 
intelligent Being. Almost every thing in the world demoustrates 
to us this great truth ; and affords undemable arguments, to prove 
that the world, and all things therein, are the effects of an intel- 
ligent and knowing Cause. 

« We know that in men, for instance, there is undeniably that 
power, which we call thought, intelligence, consciousness, percep- 
tion, or knowledge. Ihave already shown, that men have hada 
beginning; and what had a beginning must be produced by somes 





thing else. Now it is certain, that nothing can ever give to ano- wi 
ther any quality or pertection, (such as perception or intelligence,) it 
which it hath not ether actually in itself, or at least in a higher fo 
degree: therefore, that eternal, sell-existent Something, which is nl 
the first cause of men, and of all other beings, must itself be av th 
intelligent Being. It is as repugnant to the idea of seNnseess P 
MATTER, that it should put into itself sense, perception, and knows " 
ledge, as it is repuguant to the idea of a triangle, that it should y 
put into itself greater angles than two right ones. Y 

** Bat besides intelligence, we are also conscious to ourselves Is 
that we possess various powers, both of body and mind, of which ; 
we ourselves are not the original cause: these also we derive from , 
that same eternal, sclf-existent Something. Therefore, this eter. i 
nal source of all being must likewise be the source and original of : 


all power; and consequently the most powerful, as well as the most : 

intelligent. Thus, from tle consideration of only ourselves, and . 

what we infallibly find im our own constitutions, our reason leads t 

us: to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, that there is 

aa eternal, most powerful, and most knowing Bemg; and conses 

yuently, that there is a Gop. 3 
Bot because the foregoing arguments may be, perhaps, not | 

sufficiently within the apprehensien of ordinary minds, unaccusé | 

tomed tothis kind of reasoning, 1 shall now produce two or three , 

other proofs of the being of a God, which are level to every ca- 

pacity. Therefore, 
Sdiy, The existence of an intelligent Creator is seen in his | 

works; and these, either miraculous or common. The order of: 

nature, and every interruption of that order, speak the same 

language, and declare the ylory of God (Psulm xix. 1.) Neither 

isithere any thing in this way of reasoning either deceitful or ob- 

soure. lu what way did Elijah reason, whet he “ put the wood 

in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and said, Fill four bar- 

rels of water, and pour it on the burntesacrifice, and on the 

wood’ The people who were present when ‘ the fire of the 

Lord fell, and consumed the burnt-sacrifice, and the wood, and 

the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that-was in 

the trench,” found no defect in his argumeut; “ they fel! on 

thetr faces, and said, The Lord, he isthe God! the Lord, he'is 

the God!" (1 Kings xviii. g3—3g. . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Latinm Redivivum, or a Treatise on the Modern Use of the Latin 
Language, and the prevalence of the French; to which is added, 
a Specimen of the Latin Language accommodated to Modern Use. 
By the Rev. Samuel Seyer, A. M. | pp. 147, 8vo. 5ss Murray, 
‘London, 1808. . 


THE author of this valuable tract states in a preface that; it 
was composed long since, and that he has been induced to make 
it public by recent political events, He considers, and produces 
forcible reasons for his opinion, “ the prevalence of French domis 
nion as intimately connected with that of the language: “ aud on 
the subject of French dominion,” he adds, ‘* he who omits an ops 
portunity of speaking, or can speak without emotion, does not 
seem, sufficiently to have considered, that by it the most valuable 
and the most enlightened nations of the world, are reduced to the 
very extremity of danger, even to the hazard of their national exe, 
istence,”” 

Mr. Seyer gives first a short history of the Latin language, of 
its rise and progress, and after Aescribing the advantages resulting 
from its seneral use as a written language, proceeds to enforce the 
expediey.cy of preserving it im conversation by two main argue 
ments. J» ft would,supply the place of an universal language, 
and supersede, (he necessity of translations in modern literature, a 
business, at al Lunes irkseme and imperfect, and often impractica- 
ble. A Knowledge o/ Latin is,at present indispensable to profes« 
sional mén ; and it is also a much more perfect language than the 
Fréneh, whieh has of late years been im such general use. A 
general tdedium of communication would thus: be established: 
throughout Europe, without making a difference: between the man 
of sciewee and the man of the world. @.°The speaking ‘Latia 
would greatly ‘facilitate the learner’s progress. French is now 
taught ma much less time than Latin, chiefly because the scholar 
converses in it: and Mr, Seyer considers the Latin an easier lane 
guages! Phe practice of using Latin in a colloquial and famthar 
manner, would tend! greatlyto critical exactness and .precision ini 
common words and phrases.” — 

The objections of Sanctius' are successfully. combated : neither: 
does'the author allow, that the * dificulty of ‘adapting the lute\ 
guage of ancient Rome to the manners of modern Kurope,” as) 
sufhciently formidable to: subvert his proposal... To carry it into 
eliect, he thinks it would be expedient io/have:an English-Latin. 
Dictiouary, formed on a snore accurate and extensive scale than 
any at present existing... A-Dictionary of Sentences or Nomen-, 
clatura would be also necessary: the practice of speaking Latin, 
must be revived in. our Schools and Oniversitirs: and it would be’ 
Watenally encouraged by the Legislature's relaxing the duties om, 

NO. CAXLY. VOL. XXXL 
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exportation and importation of orginal works in that language, 
and “a benefit would be conferred on the general literature of 
Europe.” 

Such is the outline of Mr, Seyer’s plan, which he supports with 
ingenuity and modesty, and which he seems to have bronght for. 
ward from a privciple of patriotism, and # genuine love of erudi. 
tion. He professes to. be aware of the difficulties of the under- 
taking, in the following terms, p. 62.—~‘* There is an excusable 
prejudice against the revival of obsolete customs, and there is a 
natural indolence, which dissuades men from quitting the path to 
which they bave been nceustomed. Nevertheless, let the learned 
atid the liberal judve: to them the appeal is wade in favour of 
this practice of our ancestors unadvisedfy laid aside, with confi- 
dence of success, if its revival be wndertaken, and of its utility, 
when revived.” 

A substantial proof is given, that the hypothesis does not stand 
vipon fancifol grounds, by the addition of “ a Sater of a No- 
menclatura,” which abundantly testifies the author’s intimate ac- 
quaintauce with his favourite language. The “ne et is ** De tem- 
poré,” and contains 7 or 800 examples, collected, says the author, 
ffomn the best authorities. We suhjoin # specimen of this part of 
the work. 


‘¢ Flora. | semihora or. dimidia hora. 
an hour. half an hour. 
. sesqni hora. *qnadrans hore or quarta pars hore. 
«an hoor and a half, a quarter of an hour. 
miiutum F. sceundana. tertiana, &c. 
a minute, a moment or second. a third, &c. 





* « The Romans divided the hour into 32 portionss like the 
pound weight, and called them by the same names, .‘Lhus dez- 
tens hora was 4°, e. 50 minutes: dodrans hora was 32;4 1. ¢. three 
quarters of au hour; and so probably of the rest: uncia horey 
although no example of it has yet occurred, must be 5 minutes; 
Semuncia hore was 2} minutes; sictlieus hore was 14 minute, be~ 
lew which they had probably no division. Jlore unius dextante 
steilico. Plin. 18, 32 i.e, 514 minutes. Ad prime hore dextan- 
tem sicilicum. Phin. ibid. i.e. till 51 minutes past sun-set- + ++ Lu- 
cere (lunam) dodrantes semuncias horarum. Pl. 2, 14 (14) 47 
miwutes : in these-exaihples ef is understood, as we say in English 
Sty-one ivstead of fifty and one.—Of these names it might be 
convenient to retain in use dodrans hora 4 of an heur, quadrans 
hore: $ of an hour, sextans hore 10 minutes, and perlaps uucia 
hore 5 mmutes.” p TT. 


‘+ The division of the hour into minutes and seconds is of mo- 
dern invention, modern terms must therefore be used. Two se- 
pulchral inscriptions, written probably im the middle age, are 

oted in the Dictioriaries, in which scrapilus is used for a minutes 
tit annos viginti et wnum, menses tres, horas quatuor, scrupules 
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Miscellaneous. gil 


« Tertio Kalendas Januarias, or tertio Kalendarum Januaria- 
rum; or ante diem tertium Calendas, or ante diem tertium Calenda- 
ram; which two last expressions are frequently written, a. d. JI. 
Kal. ~* 

“ The third day before the Caiends of Jan. i.e. Dec. 30th.” p. 147. 

To this last example is added a very interesting note respecting 
the Roman mode of reckoning the days of the month; and in a 
word, every scholar will receive gratification, and probably in- 
struction, from the curious matter contained in this treatise; even 
although he should not completely adopt the sanguirre sentiments 
of the author, respecting the advantages to be derived from a use 
of Latin in modern diplomatic affairs. That it would give some 
check to French ascendancy we have no doubt, though at this 
great crisis, non tali auxilio; arms are the only effectual resource. 
After the achievement of victory by sea and land, such a proposal 
as the present might form a barrier to the project of universal 
monarchy, which Mr. Seyer in his preface justly points out to be 
the leading and favourite object of French Pelitics. 

We understand this gentleman to be the author of a learned 
treatise published some years back, “ on the Syntax of the Latin 
Verb,” a work that seems peculiarly adapted to the use of young 
students. 


The complete Ready Reckoner in Miniature, containing Tables ac- 
curately cast up, adapted to the use of all who deal by Wholesale 
or Retail; exhibiting at one View the Amount or Value of any 
number or quantity of Goods or Merchandize from 1 to 10,000, 
at the various Prices fran one Farthing, to One Pound, together 
with divers Tables of Commission, prereragts Weights, Mea- 
sures, §c. Anew Edition, greatly improved and carefully cor- 
rected. By Thos. Collins. pp. 247, 24mo, 1s. 6d. bound, 
Crosby, 1808. 

A VERY pretty edition of a very useful little book, which is neatly 
and correctly printed. Such a modest volume must be particoe 
larly acceptable to those who require its assistance yet wish to con 
eeal their inability. 





_ -~ 


sex, Quee vizit annos 17, menses 4, dies 9, horas 15, scrupulos 30. 
But serupulus, in classical Latin, is used for a denomination of 
weight and measure; unless therefore the subject or the context 
confine the sense to time, it cannot properly, uor without ambi- 
guity, be used for a minute, with the addition of Aor@ or tempo- 
ris. It seems better therefore to adopt a separate word. Minutum 
may be used as a noun, but considered originally as an adjective 
agreeing with spatium or tempus understood, and though it does 
not occur m Du Cange’s Glossaries, yet from its general preva- 
lence in the present European languages, and from the authority 
of Bede / Recipit hora iii punctos, x mimuta, xv partes, xl mu- 
menta) it was certainly in use in late Latinity.” 
Oe 
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Crosby's Merchant's and Tradesman's Pocket Dictionary, adapted to 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Traders in all the various branches 
of Commercial Intercourse; containing the recetved Maxims and 
Regulations of Trade, Weights, Measures, Qualities of Articles 
of Merchandize, Practice of the Customs and Excise, Laws of 

favigation and Shipping, Duties of Brokers, Factors, §c. [es 
gal and Commercial Forms used in Trade, Stamp Duties, Colo- 
nial Trade, Regulations, Commercial Geography and Statistics, 
Laws of Bills of Exchange and Paper Currency, Trading Com- 

anies, Laws of Bankruptcy, Arbitration, &c. &c. Market 
Towns, Fairs, Postage Population, &c. §c. Sc. By a London 
Merchant, assisted by several experienced Tradesmen, pp. 504, 
12mo. 6s. Gd. Crosby, 1808. 


THIS is one of the most wanted and the most useful Dictionaries 
we have seen. The above title conveys but a very inadequate 
idea of the vast variety of subjects which it contains. There is 
scarcely any person from the peer to the menial servant who will 
not find something in this closely printed pocket volume, which it 
is both convement and necessary for him to know. Alimost every 
thing indeed which is bought and sold, from the bread and cheese 
of the porter, till the rubies and diamonds of the lady of fashion, 
are here mentioned, and the customs attending their sale stated. 
In such a multiplicity of things, it cannot be expected that there 
are no omissions: but we consider the present attempt as a most 
laudable etlort to accommodate the public with such a mass of 
necessary information, which exists rather in traditional customs 
and experienced usages, than in any books in our language, Were 
the people better acquainted with the laws and regulations respect- 
ing weights and measures, the number of frauds would necessarils 
be considerably diminished, 


Report of the Proceedings under a Writ of Enquiry of Damages, 
man Action in the Court of King’s Bench, in which the Right 
Hon. Lord Boringdon was Plaintiff, and the Right Hon. Sir Ar- 
thur Paget, A.B. Defendant, executed before the Sheriff of 
Middlesex and a Special Jury, on Tuesday the 19th July, 1808. 
‘Taken in short-hand by Mr. Gurney. pp. 77, 8vo. 2s. J. J. 
Stockdale, 1808. 


_ “TULS. we believe, is an authentic report of the proceedings in 
the cadse Boringdon v. Paget, as it is not disgraced by the forged 
letters attributed to Lady B. We shall only observe that the let- 
ters here given as genuine copies of those of Lady B. are much 
better proofs of her ladyships conjugal attachment, than of hee 
chastity, and that independent of their levity, they manifest as 
wnuch appetite as disinterested affection, 
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A Review of the Political State of Europe. pp. 122, 8vo. 4s. 


J. J. Stockdale, 1808. 


A CONSIDERABLE partof this interesting Pamphlet appear- 
ed inthe Miscellaneous part of the Antijacobin Review for Septem- 


ber, 1801, and isnow republished because the “ relative situation of 


’ 


this country and France is so nearly similar to what it then was.’ 
Itis surely no unequivocal proof of political sagacity in a writer, 
that his sentiments, even after eight eventful years should still be 
found applicable to the present state of things. The prefatory 
matter’to these reflections comprise 84 pages, and contain such a 
satisfactory and accurate historical view of the conduct of Den- 
mark and the northern powers, that we only regret that it did not 
appear somewhat earlier, when the Copenhagen Expedition was 
canvassed and reprobated, even by those who were most convinced 
of its uecessity. The tract is evidently the production of a man 
of talents and observation, as well a true patroit, and as such de- 
serves the attentive perusal of all persons pretending to judge of 
politics. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
a 
FOR THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 


THE DISSENTERS’ TRUE FRIEND; 


OR, A SCRUTINY INTO THE RESPECTIVE CLAIMS OF THE 
CHURCH AND OF DISSENTERS TO THE DIVINE FAVOUR. 





(In a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. L——.) 


LETTER II, 
Dear L-—~., 


It is doubtless a most remarkable circumstance that the very 
first human occurrence, after the Fall of Man, should be replete 
with instruction on our present subject; and it may argue the 
great importance of thesubject itself. It has pleased the Divine 
Wisdom to teach us, in the instance of Cain and Abel, that there 
is a sacrifice or worship which He approves, and a sacrifice or 
worship which He does not approve,—an acceptable and an une 
acceptable service. Nor were the Faiths of these two first bro- 
thers of equal value in the sight of God. Cajn believed in God, 
for he knew him, and even conversed with him; but Abel went 
further, he believed prospectively in the Redeemer also, who had 
already been promised to mankind, and he even seeins, through 
the Divine guidance, to have offered the first Pascal Lamb, for 
*‘ he brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof, 
and the Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering.” (Gen, 
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214 Miscellanies. 


iv, 4.) Wherefore St. Paul says, “ By faith,” that is by a right 
and compleat faith, ** Abel offered unto God a more excellent sa. 
crifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of bis gifts, and by it he being dead yet 
speaketh. (Heb. xi. 4.) That is, his history and death continue 
to teach us the above lessons, and to afford us such instruction 
as highly deserves, and therefore shall receive, a more attentive 
conibleiation. 

The first grand lesson which Abel though dead still commu- 
nicates to us is, that we should be careful to BELIEVE ARIGRT, 
It is not sufficient to have faith, for that the Devils also have *, 
but we must have a night kind of faith, What this faith is it 
caunot surely be difficult to find out, so long as we possess a church 
handed down to us through all ages from the apostles themselves; 
sauce a faith founded by them on the whole of scripture, must 
bid fair to be the right one, rather than those faiths which mere 
men have founded on their own construction of detached passages 
of scripture. This faith then must not be lightly given up, for 
we are commanded to ** contend earnestly for the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints.”’ (Jude 3.) 

Next toa right faith, we may infer from this history that a 
right MODE OF WorsuHIP is effential to the pleasing of Almighty 
God. There have been for ipftance, in all ages of the Church, a 
regular ordination of persons, and consecration of places, so- 
lemnly set apart for the service of God, by holy and appropriate 
ceremonies, according to the Apostolical institution. Without 
these, if God loyes and wills uniformity of worfhip, it is scarcely 
conceivable how He could be properly served ; and to serve Him 
improperly is to offer the sacrifice of Cain. St, Paul tells us, 
** 2 man isnot crowned except he strive lewfudly.” (2 ‘Tim. ii. 5.) 
nomimus, that is, according to laws and rules laid down by the 
Apostles. “ Jf,” says St. John, * we ask any thing according to 
his will, He heareth us.” (1 John v. 14.) Does not this imply, 
that if we will not ask according to his will, He'’will not hear us? 
At least it seems to be incurring a needless hazard if we persist 
11 an regular worlhip, when it is full as easy to perform a regu- 
lar one. 

But the infruction which is the most important, and most 
plainly pointed ont in the above history is, that God will respect 








* Devils also have) The Devil cannot help believing, because 
he knows ‘that Jesus is the Son of God.’ So do A angels. 
(Matt. vii. 20. Mark i. 34; iii, 11; and v.7. Luke iv. 41; and viul. 
28.) . In this respect he is superior to one sort of Christians, and 
possesses what another sort of Christians preaches up as the very 

sence of Christianity, § a true faith without good works.” He 
strives, however, that others should not have faith, at least not a 
true faith ; and yet, us being the father of les, he pretends to be 
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cwery great Endightener. ‘Those favourite disciples of bis who were, 
‘ae debates on the Catholic Question, to have enlightened, 


tid, had no faith at all, 
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eur offerings according to THE HEART AND DISPOSITION of the 
worfhipper. Abc! was of a meek, humble, and benevolent spi- 
rit. but Cain was sullen, envious, and intolerant; and, as God 
jsthe searcher of hearts, this appears to have been the principal 
cause of the distinction made between them. As the Church, 
when in full power, enacts laws for the protectiou, and eyen in- 
gulgeuce of its dissenting brethren, we may hope and pre- 
sume that every true Churchman approaches the altar in the spi- 
rit of righteous Abel, and that the Lord will have respect unto 
his offering. Every Disseuter, therefore, who wishes to entertain 
the same hope, must assume the sume spirit. If he is not worldly- 
minded, not ambitious, nor desirous of injuring or supplanting 
that church which so liberally tolerates him, then we may humbly 
hope that he may be accepted, notwithstanding some ‘error m 
faith, and irregularity of worship. But if lve is the reverse of all 
this, if he really harbours in his mind and couscience that Cain- 
fike spirit, alluded to fu'my first letter, what can he expect from 
the whole tenor of scripture, but that “ his sacrifice will become 
an abomination to the Lord >” (Prov. xv. 8, and xxi. 27.) 

When we say that the Church stands the best chance of pos- 
sessing the truest taith, the moft regular worship, and the most 
christian disposition, we are very far from insinuating that it is, or 
ever can be perfect in this world. We know, however, that it 
will be purified, and no such promise is made to any other com- 
munion. We read, that “ Christ loved the Church, and gave 
bimself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it, and pre- 
sent it to bimself holy and without blemish.” (Ephe. v. 25, 26, 
27.) And this is preparatory, no doubt, to its being exalted, at 
the last, to the highest honour as the Bride of Christ. (Rev. xix. 
7, 8.) The Vine itself must be pruned of its false and hypo- 
critical branches. (Isa. xviii. 5.) But if there being bad chris- 
tians is no sound reason for renouncing Christianity, neither can 
there being bad churchmen be a sound reason for renouncing the 
Church. 

Cain and Abel may also be regarded as the types and repre- 
sentatives of all persecutors, and of all those who have suffered 
persecution through all ages of the world. Religious persecutors, 
pretending to be true worshippers, such as the Papists have been 
at all times, and the fanatics whenever they could get into 
power, cannot but be looked upon as the genuine offspring of 
Cain, Yet these, I fear, are in one respect far more inexcusable 
than their prototype. Though Cain did indeed strike his bro- 
ther in malice, yet as death had never hitherto been known in the 
World, he could not have been fully aware of the effect of his 
blow. But this is an excuse which we cannot possibly urge in 
Yindication of any of the successors of Cain. 

_ Though the history of the Antediluvian Patriarchs isno further 
important to us at present, except the conclusion of it, yet I 
shall just notice the most eminent among them as being the 
#riginal and earliest Preachers, They also sacrificed, no doubt, 
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like Abel, yet they were not properly speaking Priests, because 
no Church had been as yet divinely appointed. 

St. Peter tells us,.as it ought to have been translated, that 
Noah was “ the eighth preacher of righteousness.’’ (2 Pet. ii. 5, 
and therefore reckoning upwards, Enos must have been the first, 
‘Through the increasing wickedness of mankind Enos appears to 
have been called to be the first preacher, and the history says 
that “Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord,” 
(Gen. iy. 26.) so that by his preaching they were probably re- 
claimed to the worship of God, which had been nearly, if 
a totally laid aside. Enoch, the fifth in succession from Enos, 
was not only a preacher but a prophet also at that early period, 


for St. Jude has quoted one of his prophecies. (Jude 14, 15.) 


Loudly, no doubt, did he foretel the approaching deluge, aad 
strenuously, though vainly, did he exhort mankind to flee from 
the wrath to come. So virtuous and zealous was he that he had 
the high honour, like Elijah afterwards, of being taken up into 
heaven without having tasted death. Mankind, it is probable, 

erceiving that all men dicd, though at a vast age, might have 
ies to assert that Adam was created necessarily mortal, and did 
not bring death into the world through his own transgression, 
Wherefore to give unbelievers a visible proof that man, had he 
retained his innoceucy, might have been raised to heaven with- 
out the intervention of death, God openly translated Enoch 
before their eyes, though without working their conversion, for 
“this the people saw and understood it not.’ (Wis. 1v. 15.) 
Noah the last of these antediluvian patriarchs and preachers, was 
not indeed translated into heaven, but he was miraculously saved 
from the almost universal destruction, by an ark constracted 
under the immediate guidauce and direction of God himself; and 
this ark is an‘olject which demands and deserves our most par- 
ticular altention and cousideration, 

There is a beautiful aud convincing species of prophecy called 
Tupes, which are eminently useful, when discreetly and not fan- 
ciully applied, ‘This at least must be true of every circum- 
stance which ts expressly declared to be typical by some inspired 
writer, as is the case at preseat. It is natural to suppose that the 
Ark of Noah must have some grand Auti-type to which it refers. 
Our Lord himself says, * As the days of Noah were, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be.” (Matt. xxiv. 37.) Ifthen the 
suddenness of the danger, the terror, and consternation will be 
similar in both cases, we may humbly hope and presume that, as 
ta the former case, so in the latter, an Ark of salvation will be pro- 
vided for those who do his will, But what is this latter Ark of 
which that of Noah must have been the type? The venerable 
compilers of oar Liturey will aoswer that question in the follow- 
ung words of the baptisinal service, * Almighty and everlasting 
Gzod who didst save Noah and his family from perishing by water, 
sanctity this person with the Holy Ghost, that he may be received 
mato the Ark of Christ's Charch, and may so pass through th¢ 
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waves of this troublesome world, that finally he may come to the 
land of everlasting life.” And this is not a mere simile, bat is 

lainly deducible from the words of an inspired writer, for St. 
Peter says, ** The long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
‘Noah while the Ark was preparing, wherein few, that is eight 
persons were saved (from perishing) by water. The like ligure where- 
unto even Baptism doth also save us,”’ (1 Pet. ui. 20, 21.) These 
words, ‘‘ the dike figure,” must mean that this was the anti-type, 
of which Noah’s Ark is the type ; and the sense seems clearly te 
be, that, as the entering into the Ark saved Noah and his family 
at the time of the flood, so the entering by Baptism into the 
Church of Christ is to save us in the great day ot the Lord*, 
Again the same Apostle says, * If God spared not the old world, 
but saved Noah the eighth preacher of rightcousuess, bringing in 
the flood upon the world of the ungodly.—The Lord knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be punished.” (2 Pet... 5—9.) Ou 
these last words 1 shall have something further to observe in fu- 
ture. Here it might be said, that by a comparison of the above 
passages no Dissenters can be saved, as not being within the 
Christian Ark ; or, in other words, that, as God has condescended 
toestablish a Church upon earth, they eannot hope for salvation 
who shall refuse to enter into it. But 1 am only engaged to 
state the genuine word of God in its proper sense, and | am not 
answerable for the consequence, though it is, indeed, incumbent 
upon these who dissent from us, most deeply to consider this 
circumstance. When we say that the entering into this Ark by 
Baptism is to save us, this pre-supposes that we endeavour to act 
up toour baptismal vow; it does not, however, seem to imply that 
there is no covenanted salvation out of this Ark. Whether or no 
this inference is strictly deducible from these, or any other pas- 
sages in the Word of ‘Truth, or from all such passages put toge- 
ther, many of which I shall have occasion to quote, sure I am, 
that there can be no greater act of friendship to my Dis- 
senting Brethren than the calling of their attention to such a sub- 
ject as this. 





* Day of the Lord) Having accidentally met with, and dipt 
into the first volume of Sacred Biography, by Dr. Hunter, who 
seems to be extremely fond of types, [found that he made Noah's 
Ark atype of the Cross, or of the Messiah himself, or, in short, 
of almost any thing, except its natural and only authenticated 
Anti-type, * the Church of Christ.’ L mention this as one spe- 
cimen of those endless restraints and embarrassments which they 
must lie under, instead of being more at liberty as a certain dis- 
putation-mouger. pretended, who deviate at all from the regular 
Apostolical Institutions. We have here, even a member of the 
respectable, and established Kirk of Scotland, unable to com- 
ment freely and justly, merely because he is not exactly of the 
Church itself. 
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The Ark of Noah was heaven-constructed, and we find that 
its type the Church, as might be expected, ts the same, (Matt, 
xvi. 18. Ephe. ii. 20, 21, 22.) And both are properly fitted to 
resist the floods and storms they were destined to encounter, 
Yet Dissenters, contrary to analogy, suppose that they shall be 
safer, at that great day, on the outside of the Christian Ark than 
within it. They prefer trusting to a number of smaller Arks 
constructed by the founders of the different sects, and no where 
typified m Scripture. If any one of these can possibly be the 
true Ark of Salvation, which does not seem very likely, yet cer. 
tainly it can be but one of them; so that supposing these Arks 
to be an hundred, as Truth is always one and single, each sectarist 
must naturally look upon his own as the only true and safe one, 
and despise the rest. Hence, according to their own conceptions, 
each individual Ark must be deemed totally unsafe by a majority 
of 00 to 1 *. 


Gaa_ 
as 


* 99 to 1) When I wrote this I had not seen the following 
anecdote in the Dedication of Evans’s © Sketch of differen 
Denominations &e.” * Wollaston asked a bigot, whether he 
did not think there were 100 sects?” “ Ovyes, at least,” cried the 
biyot. ‘* Why then,” replied the philosopher, © it 1s 99 to 1 
that you are wrong.” But is not Mr. E , as a dissenter, 
whether he be a bigot or not, somewhat interested himself in 
this reply? Ner is the above statement correct unless it could 
be proved that some one sect out of the 100 must possess the 
truth; as this is not the case, it must surely be far greater odds 
than 99 to 1 that any given sect cannot be right. Having mention- 
ed the abeve book, permit me to make a few observations upon it. 
Ist. Itsays nothing of the ancient sects so pointedly condemned 
m Senpture, (Rev. i. 6—15), nor of their almost unavoidable 
sunilarity to some of the modern ones. diy, The Church js 
here jumbled tn, like a mere sect, amongst the rest, and is treated 
indeed with even less respect than some of the others. 3dly, In 
p- 121 it mentions * the éntolerant Archbishop Laud.” This attack 
on the character of one of the best, the meekest, aud most persecuted 
of men, that ever adorned buman nature, and the Gospel of Christ, 
affords me the pleasing opportunity of recommending to the 
reader's attention some admirable letters in the Orthodox Church- 
man’s Magazine, on the Devotions of Archbishop Laud. They 
are signed * Juvenis,’ (perhaps Mr. Butt) and I would particv- 
larly refer to vol. 12, p. 60 &e. and shall also point out vol. 13, 
p. 114 &c,. because it is unluckily omitted in their index. Lastly, 

Ir. E— is extremely anxious to instil and recommend peace and 
amity and good will amongst the sects, without saying what par- 
ticular purpose this may be intended to answer. ‘This however 
sounds extremely well according to man’s wisdom, but it is not 
the wisdom of God. The Divine Wisdom could “never say 
* Let sects be kind, &c.” for that would countenance and sanc- 
tion the existence of sects: whereas God, who cannot possibly 
contradict Himself, has plainly and authoritatively pronounced, if 
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An Anti-type must be, generally speaking, infinitely superijor to 
its Type, as Jesus, for instance, was to Isaac. So it is here. 
The Ark of Noah was calculated to save the bodies of the true 
worshippers. It was composed of frail materials, and capable of 
receiving bat a limited number. Whereas its Anti-tvpe is of a 
spiritual and iadissoluble texture, and expressly provided for the 
eternal salyation of the souls of men. This is capacious enough 
to comprehend the whole race of mankind past, present, and to 
come. From this none are excluded, except they exclude them- 
selves; but all are divinely inyited and pressed to enter into it. 
And, indeed, could nothing more be urged im its favour than 
what we have already had occasion to observe, | must think it 
rould be a difficult task to prove the wisdom, or the expediency, 
er the safety of departing from it. BN. T. 


—_—— -— 


ON SATIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACGBIN REVIEW. 


Sir, 


THE increasing degeneracy of the times, the open violation of 
decency, and morality in the higher classes of society ; as well as 
among those who, from ignorance of their duties, may be supposed 
less amenable to the laws of purity and propriety, is a most fertile 
subject of popular declamation; it is, however, almost ludicrous 
to see—that the ceusurers are nearly as numerous as the sinners. 
Every man discerns the Mote in his brother's eye, and proclaims 
the defect, with the stentor-voice of reprobation; he would hurl 
from the earth, such defilers of its surface but, that the Law has 
said * Thou shalt not murder,” forced then to tolerate their exist- 
ence, he piously determines that existence shall, as far as in 
him lies, be a pain to themselves, and an opprobriuin to the world. 
He lets loose on them the Bull Dogs of Satire, Hatred, Malice, 
and all uncharitableness, and either hunts them into premature 
oblivion or forces them to that desperate stand, which braves opi- 
nion, and is reckless of consequences, 

That vicious aud improper actions have multiplied in our days, 
is perhaps a melancholy truth; and that some remedy or counter- 
poise, is become not merely necessary, ‘* but devoutly to be 
wished,” is equally certain. The difficulty and the danger, herein 
le, that, in seeking to reform others, we wake shipwreck of those 
virtues, which ought to be the inmates of every human bosom which 
but aspires to amend the world. He that was without guilt hima- 
self, was never known to condemn another. ‘* Let bim who is 
without Sin among you cast the first stone.’ & Without Sin!” 
Alas! who dares descend to the interior of his own heart; Sit ia 
couscious judgment on his daily actions—and not pronounce them 
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we would but hear Him, “* Let there be no divisions among you ;” 
that is, « Let there be no Scets.” : 
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evil? Who, th#t will not therein discover defects, errors, and 
crimes, demanding the labour of a long life, to purify and do away? 
What leisure bas he then, to devote to the lesser faults of his fel. 
low men? or how dare he make the attempt, except—in the very 
perfection of Humility, Charity, and Brotherly love—feeling for 
those infirmities, of which he partakes in common, and anxious to 

mote, and aid in others, the renovation of life and manners of 
which he finds the necessity in himself. And here, he might per- 
form a duty, and merit the applause ef his own heart, and the gras 
titnde of every being, whose erring footsteys he had guided to the 
path of peace; whose weakness he had sustained, and over whose 
faults he had thrown the veil of prudent forbearance or of Chris 
tian Charity; to this line of conduct, every precept of his religion; 
and every principle of self-interest should alike impel him; since 
he has been assured by that Word, which cannot lie, that * as he 
judges others, he shall himself be judged;” but that, the propor- 
tion shall be increased, ** pressed down, and running over.” 

I have been led Sir, to these reflections by chance having thrown 
in my way a late Number of the “ Satirist,” the pages of which 
I turned over with surprise and sorrow. L bad heard of this pub- 
licatton, and understood that it was written to amend the world, 
by lashing, with immitigable severity the reigning follies of the 
age; and, by the shafts of pointed and empoisoned Satire, to 
force the form of vice to quit the circles of the great, and hide his 
anblushing front in the shades of well-deserved oblivion. 

Truly, these Gentlemen will deserve well of their country, 
when they have attained this desirable end; as public benefactors, 
they will be regarded, when they have brought about such reform 
in morals and conduct, and when through their wholesome severity 
our Lords, are become wise, and our Ladies virtuous. 

But Sir, allow an unlearned, and ignorant being, who wishes to 
keep the even tenor of his way ** unjostled,” and unjostling, allow 
him to atk, if the means, used by these regenerators are wel] adapt- 
ed to their purpose ? 

The unhappy Lady so publicly branded with infamy, if really 
guilty, may feel a momentary sensation of shame—lI say momen- 
tary, because if capable of such conduct, the feeling can be, but 
transient—since she who can have lived thus long an alien from 
herself and from her God, will not be reformed by—Such an ap- 
peal to her conscience. But may not the example thus held up to 
observation, be rather injurious, than salutary? will not the sane- 
tion of an illustrious name afford a precedent to the less exalted 
and lead them to suppose, they may follow the same path with im- 
ponity ?—** they only do as their betters have done before them,” 
and it to the advanced period of seveuty years, a being, such as 1S 
described, has been able to retain a footing in society ; a something 
less atrocious character, may derive fresh hopes, and energies, 
from the toleration, which she learns, has been thus extensively ac- 
corded. But this Lady it appears—Sir, has daughters, ‘* Amia- 
ble daughters!” was it not cruel then to pierce their innoceut 
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hosoms with the arrow aimed at an erring Mother whose faults 
they have not shared, perchance till now have never known; a 
large range of family connection too, may they not have suflered 
a thousand times more than the intended victim? The language 
also in which the censure is couched, is it not Sir, rather more 
light than so serious a subject required ? and instead of wholesome 
and grave admonition, or awful warning, is it not rather a loose 
detail of horrible depravity ? 

{ would also inquire, if you believe the course of morality can 
be benefited, by the Morceau in the same Number, called ** The 
Penitents, a Fragment of real History ;” If really their is a dwel- 
ling in this kingdom wherein such impious intolerance, and de- 
pravity have found a refuge; where Charity is abused, and Reli- 
gion scandalized, in the name of God! let it be openly denounced, 
to those in whose hands a remedy ts placed by the voice of the 
people, or by the laws of the country. But, let not the public 
eye be insulted by a story so disgusting and immoral! In short, 
Sir, is this publication, as now conducted,—such as the master 
of a family dare commit to the perusal of his wife and daughters? 
if not, wherein is its utility? Should not the hand that chastises 
vice, be clean from impurity, aud the pen, that recommends 
chastity, good morals, and propriety, be chaste, moral, and 
decorous, in language, style, and imagery ? 

I will only farther trespass on your time, Sir, while I make one 
more remark. I observe in the notice ** ‘To Correspondents” the 
tollowing—** Sneeralinda Funidos has it in her power to furnish 
us with some valuable anecdotes; she may re/y on our secrecy.” 
Now to me, a poor novice, this appears no fair mode of censure 
aimed at the vices that brave the face of day; but—dark and se- 
cret assassination of character! ‘* Sneeralinda” may be some bo- 
som serpent preparing under the shield of promised “ secrecy” 
venom for the unsuspecting heart that has cherished her; or gra- 
fying some private malice, at the expence of every duty a female 
should cultivate, Information SO received, is unworthy the use of 
those, who really wish to lessen the crimes, and sugment the vir- 
tues of Society. ‘* To err is human ;” but it is the duty of ever 
man, while he reprobates the depravity, that forces itself ou pub- 
lic observation, to avoid dragging into light the failings and im- 
perfections of his neighbour; J repeat Sir, it is his duty, to throw 
over them the mantle of that Mercy, which he hopes to secure 
for himself, and to use them only as beacons, for his own securer 
progress toward the point of possible perfection, from whence he 
. may fearlessly embark for that Country, where every one shall ar- 
swer for his own deeds, and meet the just reward of his actions, 
“ whether they be good, or whether they be evil.” 


s 


I am, Sir, with respect, yours, 
Hermitage, Sept. 1308. CANDIDUS, 





As we never refuse admission to any decisions and temperate. 
strictures on our own work; we shall not withhold the same privis, 
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lege from animativérsions of a similar description on the works of 
others. As to the Satirist, we can only say, that the professed 
object of it, as set forth in the Prospectus, had our decided aps 

tion.—-Low far in the conduct of that work there has been 
any deviation from the original plan, we shall not take upon ours 
selves to decide, though it be a fair subject of Inquiry: 

Our Correspondent has opened a wide field of disquisition, inte 
which it is not our intention to follow him. There is good sense 
in his general observations ;~—but we would ask him, whether, if 
his principle be just—that Vice is to be tashed only by those whe 
are perfectly virtuous themselves, it docs not of necessity follow, 
from his own admission, that it would never be lashed at all, but 
left to assert an uncontrolled dominion over the world? If, too, 
it were to be received as a truth, that the vicious should never be 
exposed where the feelings of the virtuous may be wounded by the 
exposure; the same objection would apply, in almost every case, 
to the punishment of the Guilty, from the consequent suffering of 
the Innocent.—Every culprit, whose life becomes a forfeit to the 
violated laws, involves others in his own ruin and disgrace. In 
fact, it is dangerous to Jay down any abstract principle as the rule 
of conduct ia such cases. At the same time, the greatest caution 
and circumspection should be used, and it should never be fore 

tten, that the promotion of public good ts the only legitimate 
Justification for the exposure of public vices.—As to the Fragment 
on which Candidus comments, we think it, indeed, a most ob- 
jectionable paper; and we trust, that the good sense of the Ed 
tor will point out to lnm the necessity of rejecting all similar 
Communications in future. If there really be such a place in 
existence, as is described in that ‘* Fragment of real History,” it 
is the bounden duty of the Satirist to hold it up to public view, 
that Fear if not Principle may produce its immedrate suppression. 
Indeed, he cannot, consistent with the bold and manly principles 
which he has avowed, refrain from the discharge of this public 


duty. 


lel 


DEFENCE OF TIE COUNTRY CURATES. 


The following Letter, we are informed, was sent to the Editor of 
the Satirist, at the time of the Date subjoined. It relates to @ 
subject, in which we desire to take no other purt, as it will speak 
Jor itself, but only as rendering our Miscetlany a vehicle to com- 
mumnicate it to the Public. 


Sir, 

THE account respecting Melancthon’s letters, which accomp2- 
wed the retura of the MS, signed Vinpex, is such, that my opi- 
nion of their tendency, so far from being altered by the reasons 
assigned, is highly corroborated. T doubt, indeed, if I ought to 
call them reasons, being so extremely superficial, that they have 
little weight, when put in the scale against their opposite demon- 
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strations. Y still maintam, that such betters are as hostile to the 

interests of the Church established, as the rankest enthusiast 
could wish; that they will do infinitely more mischief than possi- 
ble good. Are the facts trae, which I dispute, and ouly allow for 

ment’s sake? I would ask, whether it would have contributed 
to true religion, if the Apostles had expatiated on the treachery 
of a Judas, or the ¢éwardice of a Peter? Yet these constituted 
ove-sixTH of the Apostolic College. Were the other rive parts 
to be stigmatized for the suke of exposmg the sixTm part? ‘This 
was not the practice of the Apostles, and, | am convinced, ought 
not to be the conduct of their suecessors. Im my answer (that 
answer which has been withheld without any well-founded plea*) 
I have stated facts, which I can maintain, as the practice of the 
bulk of the country clergy, that constitute so large a majority ; 
but it seems you are of opimon, that these are to be rejected as 
nothing, and the city clergy, which are so small a number compa- 
ratively, are only to be regarded, as if living in the city only made 
the difference. For even one poor country clergyinan’s failure 
ef propriety of conduct is to be dragged in, head and shoulders, 
supposing it may have some foundation; whilst the hundreds of 
ether respectable characters, though perhaps aot the most shining 
orators, or of the most brilliant talents, are to be disregarded. 
Could Melancthon find no mark in towa en which to vent his sa- 
tire? I doubt not of being able to convince any unprejudiced and 
honest-minded person of the propriety of the fundamental ebjec- 
tious T have advanced ; it will remain with you, Sir, to aitend to 
them, or otherwise, as you may feel disposed, If the former, mg 
best attention may be ensured; if the latter, a determined silence 
must be the result. ‘The very extensive observations made, for se 
many years, ‘and the exercise of my talents, such as they are, wilk 
ef course, be diverted into other channels, where they will be duly 
appreciated. Observe, that [ am not vindicating Vice, as such, 
which the Remarks before me most unhandsomely and unjustly, 
not to say calumniously, insinuate; but marking the impolicy and 
mprudence of such general censure. Enthusiastic minds will 
eagerly avail themselves of.such indiscreet charges, to revile in- 
discriminately the whole body of the Established Clergy, however 
respectable for Orthodoxy of opinions, or commendable for exem~ 
plary mauners and behaviour. I am not mistaken in asserting, 
that Melancthon has not supported either the character or the éx- 
tention of a truly sound adyoeate of the Church of England, what- 
ever he might design ; and it is « fact, that many readers have seen 
the letters in the same view as they appeur te 


April 11, 1808. VINDEX. 





_ * This is the letter inserted in p. 436, Vol. XXX, of the Anti- 
jae. Rev. 

t No reflection is meant on the city clergy, many of whom are 
known to the writer as highly respectable; and his opinion of others 
may be inferred from his last letter. 
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JEU D’ESPRIT. 





ON THE MEETING OF THE IMPERIAL PLUNDERERS AT ERFURTH, 


THE wonkey and the bear 
Have wet-at Erfurth fair, 

But, ntark me, not to dance. 
Pug mounts on Bruin’s back, 
Yroud of his precious pack, 
Not hazel-nuts to crack, 

But crowns, perchance. 


Let Bruin and friend Pug 
Greet with fraternal hug, 

Though hollow heart, and cold ; 
But should those friends so dear 


Dare play their gambols here, 
Let them our British bull-dogs fear 
And mastiffs bold. 
St. Andrew's, Oct. 21, 1808. R, 





_— — 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








’ 


THE sensille writer whose second letter adopts the signature of, 
a “ Lover of Virtue,” will please to communicate an address, by, 
which means a letter may be forwarded; and as truth seems to be 
the object of all parties, some effort may be made to ascertain it. 
by confidential communication. To the question asked by “a, 
rentleman,” the most direct and complete negative is given ; not 
one of the parties now interested know any thing either directly of 
le ae of the person alluded to. It is not necessary to say more 


in this place. 
or fall with it. 


ae ‘ _y! 
Opinions founded solely on one poitit must stand) 


‘We shave received a letter signed S. purporting to be from 
* Tlie Eprror of the (manufacturéd) Travris Tnroven SPAIN, 


Dn ° 
noticed 1m our last.” 


We know not if S. be really what he pree 


tends to be; but with so recent an éxample before us, it certainly, 
annot be expected that we should pay any attention to anonymous 


authority, especially from sweh a quarter. 


If S. will come forward 


ahd sign his own name in full, then the Antijacobin Review is open. 


to him to communicate his sentiments to the public. 


Asa specis’ 


men however of this writer’s practical hopesty he charges us poste, 


ge for a letter which concerns himself alone! 


“Candidus of C. L. will perceive, that we have appreciated his, 


taste and the name witch he has justly assumed. 


The pringiples and observations of Anti-Gallican are ‘certainly 
yust; the frequent use of the French language is a great political- 


and horal ewil. 


Yet its great famnlidrity often renders it difficult 


to avoid in cases where its similarity to English makes it somewhat | 
more ewphatical, especially where the circumstances of the tames 
have obliged a writer to-think and indite in that language only,du | 


order to communicate with his fereign friends. 


> 





